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Agriculture produces a patriot in the truest accepta- 
° tion of the word.—Talleyrand. 
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Why, who in this world do you think, but the 
Poor Printer to be sure, and a great deal more if 
hecan get it. Heavy payments become due for 
paper—help, apparatus needed in the office, and 
(! the times—money scarce and every body in need 
of it. But some of you have gota little. It cannot 
be all annihilated. It only ceases to circulate, as 
the waters do in a cold time, and we know the trou- 
ble of pumping at a frozen well. There are a 
great many of our subscribers who have got a little 
which they are not in particular need of, and which 
they would have paid us long ago, if they had only 
been reminded of it. To such, therefore, we ap- 
peal in great confidence that we shall not cry in 
yain. Send it along before we get into the clutch- 
es of the lawyer, and have to pay it all out for his 
tender mercies, when it does come, instead of to our 
creditors who need and deserve it. The smallest 
favors of the kind will be duly appreciated, ac- 
knowledged and credited, for we are really in want, 
and are therefore in a much more grateful mood, 
than we shall be, by and by when you all pay up 


al once, 


a 
Pumpkin Combat. 

We have been challenged to a mortal combat by 
our friend E. G. Buxton, of North Yarmouth, or in 
other words to a combat of mortals, by seeing who 
would raise the largest pumpkin during the ensuing 
season. 

He has kindly furnished us with the weapons in 
theshape of a pocket full of Harrison pumpkin 
seeds, and left us to choose our ground and the 
distance, with such seconds as we might select. 
We have of course accepted, as a gentleman should, 
and are determined t» carry out the affair with all 
the punetilio that the “code ofhonor” requires. 
We are sensible, however, that we have the disad- 
vantage. Our adversary had probably taken his 
stand and had his seconds flourishing onthe spot 
long before us, besides being more skilled in the 
weapons, he can handle them vastly better and with 
more effect. Still, we have no idea of being “posted,” 
especially in a matter of such immense importance 
to society and the world, as whether a Winthrop 
or North Yarmouth pumpkin measures the nine hun- 
dred and ninety ninth part of a hair’s breadth lar- 
ger than the other. 

Members of Congress fight for eauses of much 
less importance than that; surely their constituents 
should not be found lacking in courage when great- 
er causes of difference occur. 
it” with indomitable stubborness, 


with laurels. 
— 


American Farmer. 


This Old Friend to the Farmer has just commen- 
We well remember the time 
ot its birth, and how odd it seemed to see a news- 
paper published every week devoted exclusively to 
Under the Fatherly care of Mr. Skin- 
ner, its first Editor, and I. I. Hitchcock the publish- 
er, it soon grew up vigorously and was a favorite 
After Mr. Skinner relin- 
quished the chair Editorial, it was ably conducted 
After he retired Mr. Hitchcock 


ced its 24th volume. 


Agricultare. 


throughout the Union. 


by G. B. Smith. 
conducted it for a short time, and then for a time 


we believe it took a short nap, but finally waked up 
under the auspices of Mr. Roberts, who conducted 
it manfully for a while—,we believe it had a short 
resting spell after he laid down the pen—but again 
roused up under its old friend and proprietor, Mr. 
Skinner, who breathed new energy into it until he 
found himself better provided for, we presume, in 
some of the departments at Washington, when 
somebody else—we “wot not who” took the reins. 
Whatever may be his name, he manages it well, 
evincing both experience and ability, and we hope 
that we will find an ample reward in “his basket, 


and his store” and in his conscience. 
It isnow published by S. Sands, Baitimore, a 
$2,50 per annum. 


still more usefulness, for altho’ it can now numbe 


many eoclaborers in the field where it once stood 
alone—it continues to “ hoe tts row” with its usual 


strength and skill. 
J 
Wool--Wash it clean. 


Wool is good for nothing this spring, said a far- 
mer to us the other day, and his face began to 
lengthen as he spoke—wool is good for nothing this 
spring—he was fumbling in his empty pocket with 
one hand, and he held a memorandum of the amount 
of his tax bill in the other. I am dunned for taxes, 
and J have no money and nothing that I can raise 
or make, will bring it. If Congress can do any 
thing to relieve the country either by tariff, “judi- 
cious” or not, or any thing else, I hope they never 


may eat or drink again till they do it.” 


The old farmer was more than half right in his 
remarks, As a marketable article wool is dull 
enough—but yet as an article of clothing it is as 
00d as ever, and the best thing that can. be done 


We therefore “go 
determined to 
cover ourselves with pumpkin leaves if we can’t 
Come on E.«G, B. Pumpkins forever. 


It has done vast good in its day 
and generation, and may it long live to dispense 


factories and let them work it up for you on shares. 
If the article should be in demand again soon, and |i 
the price rise, your cloth will rise proportionally, 
and if not, why you will have something to clothe 
yourself and family. But what we were going to || 
say is this: whether in good or in poor demand, by 
all means wash it clean. A little pains while wash- | 
ing the sheep will be of advantage to the owner in |, 
the event of selling, or having it made up on shares. 
If to be sold, the purchaser will allow you a better 
price, and besides will have confidence in you in) j 
future, and if to be worked up for you, the manu- | j 
facturer will do it on better terms, if it we thorough- 
ly washed and secured as it ought to be. 


— —=jf 
We cut the following from the Worcester Spy. 
SOMETHING WORTH THE NOTICE OF 
FARMERS IN MAINE. 


Apples.—We conversed, a few days since with 
a gentleman residing in the vicinity of Boston, 


1 


charding, ‘he trees ina fine healthy state, and in 
full bearing. He was then scouring the state, for 
the purpose of buying young and vigorous trees to 
enlarge his orchard much beyond its present extent. 
When we saw him he said be had eight hundred 
barrels of apples on hand in prime order, for which 
he could have three dollars anda haifa barrel. He 
tells us that the demand for exportation is limited 
only by the supp'y; that to every part of the globe, 
where American vessels go, they are a profitable 
article of export, and that to an almost unlimited 
exteut. 

One merchant in Boston, applied to him last fall, 
for 500 barrels of Baldwin apples at two dollars 
and a quarter a barrel, to ship to Calcutta in the 
East Indies! He had shipped about the same quan- 
tity for several previous seasons, and with uniform 
success, Shipments to England, the West Indies, 
South America, the Mediterranean, and other pla- 
ces give equally good returns, The apples of 
New England keep much better than those raised 
farther South, and are preferred for shipping on 
that account.— Spy. 

In conversation with Major Wood of this town 
who has had much experience in the business, he 
gave us the fullowing as the result of his practice 
and experiments. 

in order to keep apples well, they should be 
carefully picked from the trees by hand, a little be- 
fore they are ripe, so that they will shrivel or wilt 
avery little indeed. Then put them in an open 
barrel, until the weather becomes somewhat cool. 
Then head them up carefully and set them on the 
south side of some building until the ground begins 
to freeze. Then put them into an out cellar made 
in some sandy or gravelly Knoll, which shall be dry. 
Keep this cellar of a uniform cool temperature, by 
allowing the door or some other hole to be keyt 
open. It may be necessary, or at any rate, conve- 
nient, to have a thermometer kept in it to note tle 
temperature. In this way, Baldwins and Russets 
may be kept in a good state until the first of July 
He further states that if a row of apple trees weie 
planted by the side of permanent fences thro’out the 
state, and grafied to Baldwins, Russets and other 
good fruits, the farmers might in time realize much 
money. Our apples keep better than those raised 
at the South. 
ing a paragraph in the Southern Planter, respect- 


We recullect, not long since,of read 


ing the several fruits raised in Mississippi. Among 
other good things, the writer mentioned apples, but 
atthe same time regretted that there could be 
none raised in the State that would keep a weck 
after becoming mature. 


Frosts.—We had, in common with all New 
England a heavy frost onthe 20th of May, but it 
did little damage, because most of the fruit trees, 
had not put out their blossoms. We have had sev- 
eral slight frosts since, which did no hurt that we 
could hear of. We believe that the farmers of 
Maine suffer less by late spring frosts, than those of 
Massachusetts, and further south. 


yay 
Premature Falling of Apples, 


Fraiexp Hoimes:—I see by your last Farmer, a 
query from my friend F. W. N., about an appletree 
that 1s in a sad fix, not on account of its “laziness” 
I contend, but it is owing to its “bringing up” it is 
only sticking to its first princip'es, an error which 
“a suber secund thought”ean so correct,’ hat it may 
no longer be a dis¢ounter of “sma!l potatoes ” alias 
apples. 
But te be serious, I should like to know if the 
first fruit of the tree was not taken off long before 
it had come to maturity,—“just to try in?” IT think, 
>| ifthe truth was known, such would prove to be the 
fact. Whether the plucking of the first fruits of 
an apple tree before the “middle age” of it causes 
premature falling of its fruit in after years isa rule 
without exception, I know not, but I have no doubt 
of it in more than one instance. 

It is said that Plaster sown liberally on a tree 
when in full blossom will set the fruit effectually. 
Will F. W. N. try it on a part of the tree in ques- 
tion? I would suggest to F. W. N. to dig down 
among some of the roots of the tree and expose 
some 3 or 4 to the influence of the light and heat 
of the sun and another season have them transplant 
ed, to see if their fruit (if it is let alone unt.l ripe) 
t| will discount before the day of grace, as does their 
parent. E. G B. 

New Yarmouth Centre, May 30, 1842. 


Put in the Corn for Fodder. 


Mr. Eprror:—By the way,I would most ear- 
nestly impress it upon the farmers, as I think they 
cannot realize a full crop of hay owing to there 
being so much winter killed on loamy clayey soils 
the past winter, together with so much that will 
fail to yield a fair crop of that that was “laid down” 
last year—to put in an acre or two of corn—plough 
your ground, and if it is in good order and free from 
weeds, sow on 24 or three bushels of Southern corn, 
harrow it in well and if the season is tolersbly fa- 
vorable the amount of fodder from the grovnd will 
astonish almost any one who has not seen such a 
crop. If the ground is aubject to weeds and grass 
the corn had better be put in drills, say about 20 
inches or two feet apart. A little green manure 
put in the drill would well pay for the trouble. 

By some there has been an objection to raising 
corn for fodder in this way, for, say they, cattle will 


T 


who was now upwards of 30 acres of land in orden, If you should putin an acre or two of Rata 
Bagae, (plant these near your buildings so that your 
hens and turkies will keep the grass hoppers from 
killing them) Sogar Beets, White field Carrots &c. 
your. cattle would like you all the better next fall 


not eat it after it becomes dry and hard—Allowed, 


or flax is rotted—but cut it up before the frost kills «improved 
march of 

ich at c 

cover and if your catile wont lick the whole as the “rea 


t, let it wilt in the field, then’dry and cure it under 


n the barn so that it beeome drv without losing 


ts best qualities, and my cows would not only eat | while some, peculiar location, or other circum-| 
the leaves but they would eat with alacrity, the | stances favo; to their improvement, have be- 
whole stock which surprised me, knowing that it mo 4 a and valuable. Cases enough of 
was very seldom that they would eat, “butt,stocks” goin ist toshow beyond a doubt that, 


n that way. I chewed some of the stock myself 


authI found there appeared to be something extra thought by SC Me that if well man ged, few other 
abont those dried under cover and those dried and | lands +t aoe pores for the labor and ex- | f 
; _ | pense n their cultivation. 
wet a score of times with the sun and dews of heav As a generiizemark, it may be said of these ex- 
hausted lang they are light, dry, and easy of 


and winter, if you will only season the corn fodder 
well with them. Rememb?ra merciful man looks 


well to the comfurt of his dumd beast. 
E. G. B. 
May 30, 1842. 


—cer—- 
Calf and Pig contrasted again. 
Mr. Houses :—I noticed an article in your pa- 
per of the 7th inst. in which the writer says we 


vankees guess too much, and do not make our 
statements conform to mathematical certainty. And 
further says, it is a yankee’s privilege to guess right 
or wrong. Nowas1 am a full blooded yankee, 
you will allow me to guess that the cost to the far- 
mer, of keeping a female calf for thirty months from 
the time it was dropped, is more than the cost of 
keeping a female pig for the same time, and goes 
on to guess it out in his own way. Now Mr. Edi- 
tor, I protest against such guessing. Let him know 
the cost of his calf and pig, cost of keeping for bot’ , 
interest, taxes and risk, and he will finda great dii- 
ference between the facts and guessing. Let him 
use his figures something like the following, and 
see how he will come out. Say pig at four weeks 


old, $2,00 
cost of keeping one year 3 shillings per week, 























26,00 
2d year at 4 shillings per week, €34,67 
Last 6 months while fattening, 6 shillings, 26,00 
Int on $28 one year, 1,62 
Interest on 34,67, one year, » 2,08 
Taxes and risk, two years, 1,00 

93,37 
Cr. 28 pigs, and good luck at that, 53,00 

28 Loss, 40,27 
10 loads of manure, 10 
300 Ibs. pork, Scts 15 

53 
Caur.—at 10 weeks old, 5,00 
Cost keeping 1 year, 1 ton hay, 10,00 
Summering first summer, 2.00 
2 year summmering, 2d summer, 3,00 
Second winter 1 1-2 tons hay, 15,00 
Third summer, 5,00 
2 taxes and risk one 1 dollar, 1,00 
Interest, 90 
Interest, do 2,00 

43,90 
400 lbs. beef at 3 c. 12,00 

31,0 

4037 
31, 
8,47 
I guess I ought to have halfas 
much for manure, 6,00 
$1447 


making 14,47 in favor of Bossy, can any 
man keep a sow for breeding antl have 4 litters of 
pigs in 30 months, without its costing him the above 
sum? You may cal] this trash, but many a poor far- 
mer has experienced it to his sorrow. 

Guess Work. 


ee — 

Pruning Trees. 
Mr. Hotmes :—I have been mortified, as I have 
travelled through this County, to see the manner 
in which many orchards are trimmed. The subject 
has been heretofore mentioned in your paper, but 
not being remembered or heeded, I still see very 
improper trimming. It is a fact that one horizon- 
tal limb, which spreads almost directly from the 
body of the tree, wi!l bear more fruit than as many 
as you please that stick right up etraight, and have 
nothing to obstruct the downward circulation of 
the sap. Those that spread directly, or nearly so 
from the body of the tree, and check the downward 
circulation of the sap, are the only bearing limbs; 
hence those should be saved, if possible. The true 
shape ofa tree, is that of an umbrella turned bot- 
tom upwards. The trees may be trimmed in the 
nursery, until five feet high, and then suffered to 
branch cffin every direction. Trimming, after that, 
should be confined to the middle of the tree. Per- 
pendicular branches, such as cross each other, 
shoots, suckers, and other limbs, should be cut off 
until the tree is sufficiently thin in the limbs and 
top, to let in the sun, rain, and air, always re- 
membering to cut twenty small limbs rather than 
one large one, unless dead, and this must be done 
every year. A sparing use of the saw and knife wil! 
be calied forevery year. Every limb must be cut 
smoothly and as close as it can be, that it may heal 
over the better. As to the convenience of cultiva- 
ting under the tree; itis vain, ifthe tree cannot be 
made by any means to bear fruit enough to pay for 
the ground it occupies, cut it down, but do not mur- 

der it and then expect fruit from right up limbs. 
E. W. 


‘ ——~=___ 
The following essay which we copy from the 








with it at present, is, to send it to some of the manu- 
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@ bid fair eventually to depopu-| 
ed parts of our country. Yet, | 
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boy said he would the stick of candy if it would o1 > judging from fe past, it is also true that there are 

y come to him, then ! am very much mistaken, | | now more He » be won to former fertility, than | 
have raised it for three years past and the greatest | aa of a will accomplish in 
rouble about it was this, there was not half enough oe ts Is ie < phew ; ve) 
Lit. 1, with the meltitude raised come.of the was | where “SNES” cr enide noe cre | 
to be “Tree Corn” fodder which grew stocky | fields of this Hi¥e been thrown out of caltivation, 
and immediately after [cut it up I sp it about | and are con ed nearly worthless. Others, by 
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a most important one; but of this the land has been 
in a great measure deprived by severe cropping or 
cultivation, invited to excess by the easy and gen- 
erous nature of the soil; and the question ever pre- 
sented to the owner, or the passer by even, is, How 
can this most essential element of Sertility (food for 
plants) be profitably and economically restored to this 
wasted soil 2 
A moment’s reflection would seem enough to 
show fiat ordinary means fall far short of meeting 
the whole case. The extent of these lands—their 
locatign, often distant from the dwellings of own- 
ers—ind the expense of labor and material, if ma- 
nure js to be hauled, have a bearing, as regards 
both practicability and economy. And farm-yard 
manre, which affords the principal, of means gen- 
erally employed to fertilize, is very limited in quan- 
tity, and together with the various animal substances 
used forthe same purpose, affords Jess than is de- 
sirable fbr those lands which are now ina state of 
improvement, necessarily leaving exhausted fields 
to remain exhausted, unless successful resort is had 
to som¢ other equal or superior method of fertilizing, 
as a svbstitute. 
In boking for this substitute, various inquiries 
present themselves, naturally leading to the inves- 
tigation of first principles, to seek out the cause of 
fertfity and its sources, or to learn what is food for 
plaats, what its nature or qualities, and where and 
how it can be obtained. 
To assist in this investigation, Geology and 
Chemistry have disclosed facts no less valuable 
than those obtained by farmers from experience 
and observation. Geology teaches that there was 
a period in the history of our earth, when vegeta- 
tion or vegetable matter was unknown; and we 
therefore infer that the plants or vegetables first 
brought into existence, must of necessity have sub- 
sisted solely upon elements found in water, atmos- 
pheric air, and the rock formations of the earth. In 
support of this inference, chemistry tells us that 
upon analysis, all the elements of vegetable matter 
are tound to exist in water, air, and the rock forma- 
tions. This is perhaps suflicient evidence as to 
what are the original sources of fertility or food for 
plants. 
Geology shows further, as the earliest coal for- 
mations clearly indicate, that the first vegetable 
products of the earth, were lichens, mosses, and 
other inferior plants, none of them capable of pro- 
ducing seeds or fruits suitable for the sustenance of 
men or animals. And no traces ofthe more valu- 
able plants are found, except where preceding gen- 
erations of the inferior orders had crumbled to de- 
cay and their remains mingled with the primitive 
earths or decomposed rocks, had formed what is 
commonly emal a productive soil. 
From this we might infer that the elements of fer- 
tility existing ina primitive stale, were competent 
to the growth and perfection of inferior plants, but 
were so diluted or attenuated, as to be incompetent 
to the perfection of the more valuable plants; and 
further, that the inferior plants when gathering 
nourishment from its primitive sources for their own 
subsistence, were in fact concentrating and con- 
densing food for the benefit of their successors ; and 
when decomposed, went to the formation of a soil, 
and themselves became food for succeeding plants ; 
and by presenting food ina more condensed form 
than in its primitive state, gave sufficient nourish- 
ment for the perfection of plants of a higher order 
—the latter of course exhausting the soil of nutri- 
tion precisely in proportion to the amount which 
they drew of the remains of the former from the 
soil, 
In support of these inferences, it is a well known 
fact that mosses and some other plants of equal 
merit, do flourish in situations where their organs 
can have access apparently to little or nothing but 
the primitive elements. And modern experiments 
have repeatedly shown that seeds of grain planted 
in pure sand or pounded glass, and supplied only 
with air and light, and distilled or pure water of 
suitable temperature, will grow upto the -time of 
flowering; but after that period, literally die of 
starvation, and do not perfect their seeds, evidently 
for want of more substantial and abundant suete- 
nance than is requisite in the first stages of growth, 
or than the organs of the plants can gather from a 
state of primitive diffusion for the last stages of 
growth or perfection of the plants. Here is evi- 
dence that the primitive elements now possess what 
we have supposed to be their primitive powers, and 
evidence also that all plants draw a portion at least 
of their early nourishment from its primitive sources. 
The fact that plants require more food, and make 
heavier drafts upon the soil when ripening their 
seeds—and of course exhaust the soil more—than 
during previous growth, is well illustrated by the 
broom corn plant. This plant gives the most luxu- 
riant farm crop grown in New England. Its weight 
of stem and foliage is perhaps double the weight of 
stem and foliage of Indian corn on land of same ex- 
tent and quality, and from its ponderous growth 
might be expected to exhaust the soil more than 
any other crop; and yet it is said by many of long 
experience with it, to exhaust Jess than almost any 
other. The obvious reason for this result is, that 
from the effect of early frosts, a full crop of seed is 
not obtained oftener than an average of perhaps 
once in four or six years—the principle object of 
the grower being the “brush” and not the seed of 
the plant. But where a full crop of seed is obtain- 
ed, the exhaustion— making due allowance for the 
return to the soil of stocks and leaves of the 
plant left at harvest, is thought equal to that of oth- 
er crops. 
Experience has further shown that whgre the 
chemist can find no vegetable matter in the com 
sition of a soil, the farmer can obtain no valuable 
product. And every farmer who cultivates in corn 
an acre of sward Jand of light quality, and observes 
the difference in crops between where a good sward 
was well plowed under, and where there was little 
or no sward when plowed, sees full evidence that 
decomposed v le matter is food for plants. 
The practice among good farmers, on 





indry,” to arrest the desolating | mind that decom 
ourging system of former days, | essential food that in any soil is necessary to the 


| scale of vegetable excellence. 


geine. This term is not very familiar to farmers,| + 
racts of exhausted or | but is nevertheless useful as a definite name for te 


or sandy lands exist. Many | earth’s surface, distinct from the gaseous aliment 
which the atmosphere affords to plants in all places. 
and also distinct from the primitive earths or sults it 


1em, | Which enter into the frame-work of plants for their | ¢ 
compensation for the labor applied ; | mechanical support, or which seasons their food 


to exist among chemists in relation to geine. One| j 
has denied its existence further than its being a 
developement of carbon; and another has discover- | 
ed that it is compounded of at least ten different 


they are known—crenic and apocrenic acid, &¢c.— 
leaving the remainder in “an unknown” and w- 
denominated state. This may be all well for me‘e 
to the 
ing the value of the substance itself, it ofers no in- 
ducement as an equivalent for rendering the sub- 
ject more complex and obscure, by a formidable ar- 
ray of technical terms, of which time alone it seems | 
will develope the full number. 


divested of all unnecessiry drapery, and left as 
simple and plain as may be, to insure clear views 


\. 
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aring plants, or plants of the highest order in the | 
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This essential food for plants has been called | 


. . e 
olid aliment of plants, existing in the soilor atthe 
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ers to use the names of its conssituents as far as 


buf as it p no ofmeasnres 
practical man, in regard to the use, or affect- 


It is highly desirable that this matter should be 


and correct practice ; for the practical farmer has 
but little interest in the support of mere theory, 
and is likely to be more bewildered than benefited 
by “ wonderous technicalities,” and however prop- 
er it may beto “call things by their right names,” 
he will doubtless prefer to use the simple term greine 
until it is shown to lead to error in practice, or 
some practical benefit is promised by the change: 
for the same reason that he will prefer to call a cer- 
tain kind of grain, wheat, rather than attempt to de:- 
1guate it by naming its components—starch, giuten, 
&c.—merely because these substances happen to 
exist in the different varieties in ever vurying pro- 
portions, i*? 

Dr. 8. L. Dana, of Lowel], whose incidental re- 
searches in agri¢ultural chemistry are ‘resy!ting in 
the highest benefit to the State, by advancing th 
science of agriculture, has rendered invaluable ser- 
vice by his discoveries relative to the nature and 
qualities of geine. His definition of it includes all 
decomposed organic matter, or all decomposed sub- 
stances that have once possessed either vegetable 
or animal life, rs 

In speaking of geine in connection with the earthy 
constituents and soluble salts of soils, he says: 
“the earths are the plates, the salts the seasoning, 
the geine the food of plants ;” and describes geine 
is being a brownish black powdery mass, the re- 
sult or product of the putrefaction or decomposition 
of organic substances, “ existing in two states. solu- 
ble and insoluble: soluble geine is the food of 
plants; insoluble geine becomes food by air and 
moisture.” “Geine forms the basis of ali the nour- 
ishing part of all vegetable manures.” “It is the 
principle which gives fertility to soils: “ it absorbs 
and retains nearly its own weight of watcr without 
seeming moist ;” and “continually subjected to ait 
and moisture, it is finally wholly ‘dissipated in air, 
leaving only the inorganic bases of the plant with 
which it was once combined.” 

It has long been a conceded point, that the pro- 
duction of a plant is not a new creation, but merely 
a new arrangement or new combination of pre-cx- 
isting particles of matter. Butthe changes which 
this matter undergoes previous to these new coin- 
binations, and after they are broken up, have been 
mostly unknown until the discoveries of Dr. Dana 
have supplied those links in the chain of evidence 
which were necessary to trace in connection its cir- 
cling history, through its ceaseless round of cease- 
less changes. 

These discoveries, with the other facts adduced, 
give evidence that geine comprises all the nutritive 
food which plants draw from the earth, and is fur- 
nished by the decomposition at the earth’s surface 
of vegetable or animal substances, the elements o! 
which all originated from the primitive sources of 
fertility existing in air, water, and the rock forma- 
tions. 

Evidence is given also that all plants draw e 
portion of their subsistence from the primitiv: 
sources of fertility, and tothe extent that they d 
this, they are capable of augmenting the quantity 
of geine in any soil on which they grow, by bein; 
covered in the soil, the reservoir which nature ha: 
provided to protect from dissipating atmospheric in- 
fluence, and yield as they demand it, this concen 
trated or condensed nutrition which is necessary 
for the perfection of grain-growing and fruit-bear- 
ing plants. 

Important evidence is given also in reguird to the 
nature of geine, which shows that precisely at tie 
period when it is reduced to a soluble state and 
prepared to be taken up by the roots of plants, #/ 
exposed to the atmosphere, it assumes a gaseous form 
and escapes. That which was of aerial origin— 
leaving the earthy parts or elaborated salts to mix 
with and measurably fertilize the earth—returns 
the atmosphere and mingles with kindred atoms, 
to range the etherial expanse with pristine freedom 
or fertilize other fields, if perchance it comes with- 
in range of the appropriating powers of their grow- 
ing plants. 

1 these evidences are correct, it follows that all 
substances, are valuable as food for plants, in pro- 
portion to the amount of geine which they will 
yield, making due allowance for expense of bring- 
ing it to a soluble state ; and plants, to be grown 
as fertilizers, are valuable in proportion to the 
amount of the elements of geine they gather , from 
the atmosphere during growth ; oat the exposure 
of soil, containing soluble geine, to the active influ- 
ence of midsummer atmosphere (as in the case of 
deep cultivation among growing crops, or of naked 
summer fallows,) however necessary it may be for 
the destruction of weeds or grass, inevitably results 
in the loss of fertilizing properties. , 
These facts, duly considered, appear sufficient to 
direct in the choice of the most economical meas- 
ures to restore fertility, and the most efficient meas- 
ures to preserve it. 

Having ascertained that geine is the su'stince 
requisite to restore fertility to exhausted land, the 
next point for consideration is to find the most eco- 
nomical method of obtaining it; and this leads to 
an estimate, as far as may be, of the comparative 
valueand expense of materials producing geine. 
These are various, including all vegetable and ani- 
mal substances. Substances purely animal, al- 
though possessing intrinsic value perhaps the high- 
est in the scale, and worthy of great consideration 
where acres or half acres only are concerned, are 
too limited in quantity to affect materially the 
whole subject of exhausted lands, and therefore 
their consideration, as well as that of some other 
enriching substances, may, in this view of the sub- 
ject, be omitted. 
Farm-yard manure, peat or swamp muck, and the 
elements of geine, obtained from the atmosphere by 


fosing vegetable matter affords the! 4), 


he exact relative value of these substances, or the 


has put it in a etete to Beeome geir 
than hay would change, if buried in the soil. ” 


— 4 


e third are coextensive with the atmosphere _it- 


perfect developement of grain-producing and fruit-' ae and for aught that appears, have energy now 
€ 


himpaired as when, in the beans of the first morn- 
ig, they were appointed the basis of all future 
egetable and animal growth. 

t will readily be seen that it is difficult to find 


xact expense of obtaining them, as nore or less 


© variation in different cases, may always be found, 
|In both these particulars. An approximation to the 


‘uth inthe case, as to a general proposition, is 
4erefore all that can be expected, and may be all 
sat Correct practice will require ; and for this pur- 


: : . . > . or | Ose there are facts a ali y Th 
incites their organs to greater activity in appropri- | P ~ nd data that may perhaps be 


ating nutrition. Some difference of epinion seems | 


ecmed sufficient. 
‘There is doubtless more generally a fixed or def- 
mite idea ofthe value of farm-yard manure, as a 


fertilizer, than of any other enriching substance ; it 
may therefore be considered a better tpye of ma- 


: . | hures, or standard for compariso 
substances, some of which are compounds, and pre- | apse Dah hy 


Dr. Dana, taking his own analysis in connection 


| With that of others in other places, estimates a ton 
| of green cow-dung to yield three hundred and five 
pounds of dry solid geine, calling all its hay insolu- 

ble geine. 


ne. He says “it rapidly ehanges to that 
ate: its passage through the animal, hke boiling, 
much sooner 


Estimating the value of common farm-yard ma- 
nure at one dollar per ton, and allow ing a ton of it 
to give the same quantity of geine that is given by 
a ton of solid green cow dung, (few weuld place it 
so high,) and geine from this source can be obtain- 
ed uta fraction Jess than 33 cts. for 100 Ibs. 

To ascertain the value of swamp muck, three 
samples from a small swamp in Northampton, were 
forwarded to Dr. Dana for analysis, These sam- 
ples were taken from different depths, to give as 
near as could be, an average quality of the whole 
deposit » Samples from other sw amps situated 
from thirty rods to three miles distant from this 
were also forwarded, which proved more or Jess 
rich in geine, and gave an average quality nearly 
equal in value to the three samples first mentioned. 
The average of the three sarnples, after being drain- 
ed of water equal to one third of the weight of the 
muck when first dug, which it will readily do, if 
piled up a few weeks, gave at the rate of four hun- 
dred and thirty-four pounds of geine to the ton. 
Che cost of digging and piling mack, where it can 
be thrown up with a shovel or handily run out with 
a barrow, will not commonly exceed 25 cents per 
ton, in its half dry state; and allowing the ton to 
give 434 lbs., will furnish geine in an acid state or 
a acids, for something less than 6 cents 
Muck or peat when first dug, is, from its sour- 
ness, so unfriendly to vegetation, that it cannot be 
employed with advantage in any case, except per- 
haps in small quantities and ona dry soil, unless it 
be subjected to some process for neutralizing its ae- 
idity. ‘To effect this object, various processes have 
been proposed ; all of them however seemingly too 
expensive ; and for a cheap process, which is doubt- 
less attainable, the farmer must yet look to the prac- 
tical chemist. 

In the absence of a better method, take that pur- 
sued by Mr. Phinney, of Lexington, who, after re- 
peated experiments with compost made of two parts 
peat mud to one of green stible manure, all well 
mixed and fermented, says: “A load of this com- 
post will give as great a produce and a more per- 
manent limprovement to the soil, than the same 
quantity of stable manure. In this opinion I am 
ot alone. Other accurate and intelligent cultiva- 
tors have made similar experiments with similar re- 
sults.” Additional testimony, to sustain Mr, Phin- 
ney’s opinion as to these results, might be given, 
were it necessary; but these results can be true 
only on the supposition that peat contains®as much 
geine or food for plants as the same quantity of 
stable manure, as is shown by analysis it does con- 
tain. 

‘The peat from Mr. Phinney’s farm appears not to 
differ essentially from best samples of swamp muck 3 
ind was found on analysis by Dr. C. 'T. Jackson, of 
Boston, to contain less silica and more salts and 
vegetable matter or geine, than the same weight 
of dried horse dung. Other samples of peat were 
found by Dr. Jackson to give from one or two to 
six per cent. less vegetable matter than that from 
Mr. Phinney. 

A compost of farm-yard manure and muck, in 
the same proportions that Mr. Phinney employed 
similar materials, including the labor of compound- 
ing, hauling, &c., will afford geine fit for immedi- 
a'e use, at about two thirds the cost of that from 
the farm yard alone. And further, the quantity and 
value of fertilizing matter, on many farms, may thus 
be trebled, without further increase of live stock or 
cost of material from abroad. ‘This jeaves no doubt 
as to the expediency and economy of calling in the 
iid of peat and swamp muck to fertilize, rather than 
to depend exclusively upon the very limited product 
of the farm yard for that purpose, and is perhaps 
sufficient evidence as to the intrinsic value of peat 
and swamp muck, compared with farm yard ma- 
nure. 

A comparison of the expense of obtaining geine 
from its original sources, by the aid of growin 
plants, with that of obtaining it from the farm rim 
is, in the absence of facts which the practical che- 
mist alone can furnish, more difficult, and should be 
taken with a liberal allowance. , 

Mr. Phinney says he “ascertained by an accu- 
rate experiment, that on the first of Mav, a single 
foot of sward land, taken from a field that had been 
mown for a number of years, and thinly set with 
redtop and herdsgrass, contained nine ounces of 
vegetable matter, consisting of the roots and tops 
of the grasses; giving at this rate over twelve and 
a quarter tons to the acre,” 

How much geine a ton of this vegetable matter 
will yield, is,in the absence of a ehemical test,a 
matter of conjecture. In view, however, of the 
pains-taking care of good farmers, to collect and 
save, ounces even, of similar substances to enlarge 
the manure heap, it seems but reasonable to sup- 
pose that it is at least half as valuable as the partl 
dry swamp muck we have been considering, and if 
so, the twelve and a quarter tons will give twenty- 
six hundred and fifty-eight pounds of geine. 

The cost of growing this amount of vegetable 
matter, must of course vary with the varying cost 
and condition of the land on which it is grown, gov- 
erned somewhat by the more or less favoring sea- 
son. ‘ 

Suppose the value of the land be estimated at ten 
dollars per acre, which is doubtless more then the 
average estimated value of our exhausted lands, 
and allow that an entire unfed and uncut two years 
growth of clover, herdsgrass and redtop, on such 
land, just equals Mr. Phinney’s “thinly set” redtop 
and herdsgrass sward, which had been mown, and 
the cost of 2658 Ibs. of geine from this source—if 
the grass seed be sown with some other crop and 
not chargable with expense of plowing and harrow- 
ing—will stand as follows: 
wo years’ interest on cost of land, $1 20 
Grass seed, average cost, 8 lbs. clover, 80 
cents; 8 qts. redtop, 25 cents; 4 qts. 
herdsgrass 33 cents; and sowing grass 
seed, 10 cents— ~ 148 
1-2 bush. plaster, and sowing and rolling, 100 








New England Farmer, is worth a perusal. Ep. 

: lands tivated ing weeds, brakes, ref- | the agency of or other plants, to plow under, 50 cts. per year, two years, 
RENOVATION OF EXHAUSTED SOILS. re aoe like « adiimons, ge tren san geneeally all within the reach of every own- = a 
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vegetable matter, coneing of tops 
and roots of grown upon o— 
ready carted and spread for plowing 5 
will cost $3 68 
Dressing one acre with an equal a- 
mount of fertilizing matter from 
a compost of swamp muck and 
farm yard manure, 6 4-5 tons, at 
estimated cost of materials, — 
Cost of composting, overhauling, 
reloading, carting to field, and 
spreading, varying with distance 
of carting—say average 60 - 


r to 

3 py Total, 
Dressing one acre with an equal a- 

mount of fertilizing matter from 

the farm yard,8 2-3 tons, at $1 

per ton, ; 

Cost of hauling and spreading, 

varying with distance—average 


say 40 cts. 3 47 
J Total, — $1214 
If these estimates are correct, or nearly so, (and 
the grounds on which they are based are given,) 
the farmer who has plenty of peat or swamp muck 
at hand, can furnish his plants with food, by means 
of compost, at a little less than two-thirds the ex- 
pense of furnishing the same amount from the cat- 
tle yard exclusively ; and in addition to this great 
saving of expense, can three-fold his ordinary sup- 
ly of food for plants, without increasing the num- 
ead of his domestic animals, or competition with 
his less provident neighbor, fora supply from the 
market abroad; his muck or peat bog is a treasure 
that duly improved will render him independent of 
all foreign aid to fertilize; and with the farm yard, 
will doubtless .afford him “poudrette” as good as 
the best, whenever correct views of true economy 
shall overcome State parsimony and real waste, so 
far as to put a chemist in the field to develope this 
eventually great source of fertility and wealth. — 
If in the estimated expense of collecting fertility 
from the atmosphere, sufficient allowance is made 
for the unknown precise value of the grass roots 
and tops; a given quantity of geine, from this source 
can be furnished, to renovate an exhausted field, at 
about one fourth the expense of the same amount 
trom the cattle yard. Indeed, if the estimate is cor- 
rect, the cost of hauling and spreading manure and 
compost, will in some, and perhaps all, cases of land, 
remote from the farm yard, exceed the cost of grow- 
ing upon the spot, an equal amount of fertilizing 
matter. This seems to leave no doubt as to the 
most economical method of restoring at least a 
moderate amount of fertility to our exhausted soils, 
but should by no means induce the neglect to save 
and use all the manure and compost which a farm 
can well furnish. 


(Concluded next week.) 
— 
A Proposition. 

Mr. Hotmes:—As it has been usual for Ameri- 
cans to meet together on the 4th of July to eele- 
brate our Independence, in years past, the day has 
been spent too much in drinking and carousing. 
The good Washingtonians have, to their honor and 
the happiness of man, in a great measure put an end 
to such a course, and morality forbids it. 

I propose in all such meetings in Maine the en- 
suing 4th of July, for the citizens to spend an hour 
or two in inquiring the best mode of building up, 
and multiplying the inhabitants of the villages and 
cities in the State as consumers in them, not loaf- 
ers. Certain it is that we purchase too much from 
abroad. Let a shovel, scythe, or something like a 
Lynn establishment for boot and shoe making be set 
a going, until we do not buy those articles from oth- 
er States and countries—or in any other mode that 
we may retain our consumers and cause others to 
come among us. So sure as we buy more than we 
sell, as individuals or communities’ we must in the 
end be bankrupts. Let this be the motto of all.— 
Farmers need consumers, and all need a more dense 
population to buy goods, eatables, &c. 

A Crrizen or Marne. 


Dressing one acre with twelve and a quarter 
tons of 





$7 48 


Gray, June 2, 1842. 


N. B. What! the great State of Maine not make 
a dish kettle or spider to cook their food in, but pur- 
chase them from other States where wood is compar- 


atively dear. So with many other necessaries. 
———<—>_- 


An Alarming Fact. 


Mr. Houtmes:—I have recently been informed 
that it is certainly true, that the inhabitants of*the 
city of New Orleans, and some other of the South- 
ern cities in this nation, spend more for cigars, snuff 
and tobacco in various forms than would well school 
their youth and support the preaching of the gospel 
among them. This startledme. ButI perceive we 
in Maine are on the road, I !ately entered a room 
where two lads sat smoking cigars, filling the room 
with obnoxions odor-—soon there came in a more ju- 
diciouz young man who observed to them that he 
regretted to see them thus foolisl:ly employed.— 
Said he, “I never disgraced myself by using the 
nasty weed, T'vbacco, in any form—I know there 
are some boys who think it makes men of them to 
be seen puffing a long nine, but to every thinking 
and wise person it makes a fool of them, or so they 
act—the habit will soon become formed, and we 
shall be like the Southern cities,” &c. I thought 
well of his wise remarks. No Syurr Taker. 

New Gloucester, June, 1842. 

—eLre— 


ExecraBie Bansarity.—By statements in va- 
tious quarters, it seems that the English are push- 
ing with desperate vigor, the means began by them 
some time since to get rid of their pauper popula- 
tion. Atevery opportune occasion, the half-star- 
ved inmates of their alms-houses are packed of like 
cattle in vessels hired to convey them to the Uni- 
ted States. In this way the parish officers of many 
towns have already freed themselves of a vast num- 
ber of diseased, blind, decrepit old, deformed and 
helpless beings,—These poer men and women, who 
are English by birth—after expending their youth, 
the flower of their lives—exhausting themselves, 
body and mind, to subserve the capidity and ad- 
minister to the wants of a purse-proud, luxurious 
and never satisfied aristocracy —these broken cown 
people—who, in the extremity of their age and 
destitution, have the strongest of ali human claims 
upon the sympathies and charities of their country- 
men—these unfortunate and suffering beings are 
now made outcasts by their own fellow citizens— 
expatriated against their will—sent, in despite of 
thetr prayers and tears—thousands of miles over 
the seas—to a foreign clime; and there, without a 
single hope this side of the grave—must speedily 
end their days in wretchedness and misery—depri- 
ved even of the solace that their mortal bodies 
might rest at last, in the land where they were born 
and labored so long! : 

Where, in the annals ofall the nations of the 
earth, can be found an act more abhorrently barba- 
rous or execrable than this, Great Britain, the 
most enlightened and potent of Empires, is now 
covering up her dther foul and bloody deeds, by 
this the blackest and most unnatural of public 
crines/—Eastern Argus 

—— > 

Over a C —We see in the Exeter News 
Letter a notice of Madam Wingate,ofStratham,N.H. 
widow of the Hon. Paine whe who has com. 
oat her secend century. was born May 1, 
17 
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MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class car searee ever be, as a class, vi- 
cious, never, as aclass, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficicnt to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 
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A MATHEMATICAL QUESTION, 
The difference of the differences of the differen- 
ces of the differences of the differomces of the fifth 
powers of five numbers which are in arithmetical 
progression, their common difference being 1, is 
360, required its numbers 

1, 16, 81, 256 

15, 65, 185 

50, 100 
GO 

To explain what I mean by the diff-rence of the 
differences of the differences, &c. let us take an 
example of I, 16, 81, 256, getting the difference 
from mght to left until you have reduced it to bur 
ScuHo.asticoes. 





one. 


AnoTuer.—Any number being given, as the leg 
of a night angled triangle. Required a rule by 
which either two numbers may be found which will 
be the hypothenuse, and the other leg in whole 
numbers. X. ¥. 
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SPAULDINGS SILK WORM FRAME 


The subscriber having had several years 
experience in rearing silk-worms, and klaow- 
ing the wants and habits of the worms,, has 
invented an improved method of fitting upa 
cocoonery, with feeding frames and changing 
hurdles, on a plan which is believed to be de- 
cidedly superior to any other yet known e ther 
in Europe or America. It consists of a dou 
ble row oi feeding frames, two and a half feet 
wide and twelve feet long. The frames are 
supported by two upright posts of common 
sized scantling—the posts framed into cross 
sills at bottom, when used in a plastered room, 
or they can be nailed at the top where there 
are timbers overhead. Though each post is 
a mortise (at a suitable distance above the 
floor, say 16 or 18 inches and the same dis- 
tance from that to the next and so on, one a- 


the room will admit,) 8 incheslong and one 
wide; through this mortise the arms are pas- 
sed to support the feeding frames and shelf to 
receive the litter. The arms are strips of 
boards one inch thick. The upper arm 4 in 

ches wide andthe lower arm 2; length 5 feet 
4 inches,extending, of course two & one hal 
feet each side ofthe posts. On the top of 
the upper arm are sawed ganes to receive the 
slats of the feeding frame. Both arms are 
through the same mortise, and separated 2 in- 
ches,, and made fast in the mortise by two 
wedges drived between them, on each side of 
the post. The arms and posts thus forming a 
cross. The ganes ate two inches deep, hal! 
an inch wide, and two inches apart.—The 
slats ofthe feeding frame are sawed lath or 
strips of thin board, two inches wide, slit off 
with a con mon slitting gage—so that on each 
arm two and a half feet long are fif.een slats 

The hurdle has a frame on two sides only—4 
feet long, made also of thin boards, one inch 
wide—holes made through them with a brad 

awl: a needie is then armed with twine and 
passed through each alternately, exactly like 
putting thecord through the two side ofa 
common bedstead; the threads one inch apart. 
The hurdles are 3 feet long and 2 and one halt 
wide, corresponding with the width of the 
frame. The hurdles are 4 feet long and 2-12 
wide, corresponding with the width of the 
frame. The hurdles may-be used without the 
frame by those who may continue still to use 

solid shelves, as they save ninetenths of the 
labor of changing and cleaning the worms, at 
any age. 

To change the worms or to remove them 
from the hatching table to the feeding frames 
place a hurdle over them; feed upon it, whole 
leaves or small branches, and after one or two 
feeds, the worms will be above the hurdle, 
then by its two sides remove itto avacant 
shelf or on the feeding frame. When neces- 
sary to change them again’ place over them 
a duplicate hurdle, and feed as before. Af- 
ter the worms have risen above the hurdle 
again, remove it, and all the stems, &c. on 
the first hurdle can be instantly removed. 
After the worms are fplaced upon the feeding 
frame, all the excrementitious matter—sick 
or dead worms, Xc. will fall through the frame 
to the shelf below. When the worms are about 
to wind their coccon, remove the hurdles from 
the frame, then taking the shelf off the low- 
er arm place it on the frame above. The frame 
has now been converted into winding cham- 
bers, the shelf forming the covering, and the 
slats forming partitions. The hurdles are now 
placed on the sheifand the worms assisted in 
rising tothe chambers above them by any 
means most convenient—perhaps pieces of 
shingle, an inch wide, or strips of paper at- 
tached at one end by a little paste to the slats 
and hanging downto the worms. When the 
cocoons are ready for gathering, move the 
hurdles, litter etc. etc. from the shelf, turn 
it up-side down and the cocoons are now all 
in view, either attached tothe shelf or re- 
maining in the winding boxes. The floss is 
left perfectly clean, and the cocoons may be 
gathered at the rate of a bushel per minute. 
This apparatus is calculated’ not only for 
large cocooneries but may be adapted to any 
uaoceupied room in a dwelling or out-house— 
as it may be put up or taken down in a few 
moments and costs little more than plain 
shelves; and with it one man may attend a 
millions of worms in a season. 

Rights for making and using this aparatus 
are now for sale by the inventor. 

All letters of enquiry (Post paid) will re- 
ceive immediate attention. Rights to use the 
hurdles alone, 2 dollars; forthe whole appar- 
atus from 5 to 10 dollars, if sent by mail when 
rights are applied for. 

A model may be seen by calling on the un- 
dersigned. 

Address, A. SPAULDING, M. D. 

Marietia, Ohio. 

REFERENCES 
Rev. J, Witherspoon, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Daniel Spaulding, Hancock, N. H. 
F. O. J. Smith, Portland, Maine. 
J. A. Spaulding, Hartland, Vi, 
Post Master, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lyman A. Spaulding, Lockport, NV. Y. 
Darius Spaulding, Pi t, O. : 
B. G. Buswell Wheeling. Va. 
E. Holmes, Winthrop, Maine. 
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Troy Whig says: The ma 


erected in the brick building neg e State 
Dam, in this city, by A Stear Co. for 
the manufacture of wool from n rags, 
is now in operation, and is well Worthy tha 
attention of the public. The raggare thrown 
in the first place into a machi ) the sec- 
ond story, where'they are g 1 up, and 
thence passed through another ine in the 
lower story, filled with water, « cleanses 
them from all impurites. Tt vol thus 
formed is then pressed to free i the wa- 
ter which it has absorbed, and” afterwards 
sent up a spout with great velo into the 
fourth story, where it is dried u for use. 
The wool thus maou/actured is s@nt to Spring 
field, Vt. where it is carded and spun, and 


finally made into sativet. The ta 

Stearns & Co now ia operation ip 

is capable of grinding 1,000 tbs, of 

day. Additional machinery will) 

which will be capable, if requi 

ing 2500 Ibs. per day.—A las 
. woo 


this city, 
rags per 
erected, 


d, of grind- 


ARTICLES. 
most sim- 


Moves or Raising Ponpero 
A wedge is considered to be 


ple of “Mechanical powers,” @hd is often 
used in cases where no other ratus can 
be made to apply; as in splitt logs and 
other adhesive articles. If a thassive rock 
is tobe elevated from the groufd@, a wedge 
must first be driven between tha€ d its foun- 
dation, preparatory to the appliggtion of lev- 


ers. Yet the wedge is in most 
tionable on account of the frictiomwith which 
its use is attended. The next, and most 
common power applied for elevating buildings 
or large rocks, is the simple lever, commun- 
ly called a pry. This usually consists of a 
long straight beam or pole, one end of which 
is placed under the object to be raised, while 
a fulcrum consisting of a stone or block of 
wood, is placed under the lever, at a short 
distance from the object to be raised. The 
opposite extremity then being forced down by 
the weight of one or more of the workmen, a 
force is applied to the object to be mised, 
bearing the same proportion to that applied to 
the lever, that the distance between the ful- 
crum and the extreme end of the lever, does 
to that between the fulcrum and the object. 
Levers made of iron, and simply denominated 
‘iron bars,”’ are commonly used in raising 
rocks. A maciiune called a ‘‘bed sctew” 1s 
frequently used for elevating buildings. Ir 
originally consisted principally of a large ver- 
tical screw, which was placed ona_ fiunda- 
tion called the bed, and was turned by levers; 
but many improvements and variations have 
been added, till in some instances, the serew 
has been dispensed with, and a rack and 
pinion have been substituted. Some of the 
best in use consist of a vertical iron rack, 
which is occasionally forced upward by the 
teeth of a pinion; a geer wheel on the same 
axle with the pinion being driven by the thread 
of a horizontal screw, to the head of which is 
attached a crank. By a machine of this con- 
Siruction, properly proportioned, one man 
may raise about twenty tons weight, Verti- 
cal screws, turned by levers have been fre- 
quently used for the purpose of raising ves- 
stlsto repair. Butin these cases a large 
portion of the power applied is lost in the fric- 
tion of the screw, and the process is labori- 
ous and tedious. This is probably the most 
awkward and injudicious method that has 
been applied to that purpose. Another meth- 
od which has been applied to the purpose of 
elevating vessels, is decidedly ridiculous, al- 
though less laborious than the former. It is 
called the “hydraulic power,” and consists 
in forcing water into large cylinders, by for- 
cing pumps which are operated by steam 
power; while the water thus forced into the 
cylinder moves a piston and piston-rod, to 
which is connce!ed several stout chains, which 
passing over corresponding publics, descend 
to a platiorm, on which rests the vessel to be 
raised. Now the platform and chains are ve- 
ry Jadicious; but what proprieiy there can 
be found in the use of vastly expensive cy!- 
inders and pistons, to be operated by water 
forced in by other machinery whereas the 
chains might have been attached directly to 
a cylinder sha(t to be turned by simple geer, 
is far beyond our comprehension. The pro- 
jectors of the plan must have entertained the 
adsurd notion, that there was a great and pe- 
culiar power produced by pumped water, 
which could not be obtained by the lever prin- 
ciple of geer-work.— American Mechanic. 


To be Continued. 


<> — 

A Protective Tarirr.—Let us suppose 
that a number of people should go into a new 
country and establish a colony. Of course 
every thing except the almost spontaneous 
procuctions of the soil, must be for some time 
scarce and high in such a community. Now, 
if the people possessed means of easy commu- 
nication with older countries, probably all 
manufactured articles, and in short almost 
every thing necessary for luxurious and even 
comfortable life would be at first imported. 
This, though it might appear for the present 
interest, would ultimately prove detrimental, 
since mechanics and manufacturers could not 
be expected to establish themselves there,and 
produce the comforts of civilized life at the 
same rate as prosperous capitalists elsewhere, 
and they would not make the attempt without 
encouragement and protection. Hence in- 
crease of population, except agricultural, to 
a great extent would be prevented, while the 
wealth and productions of the place, would 
be drained off in exchange for manufactured 
articles, mechanics always assemble where 
work is done, and not where articles are con- 
sumed, The consequence would be that 
great quantities of provision would be produ- 
ced, the market glutted for want of consum- 
ers, and prices would become little or noth- 
ing from over quantity, while all imported 
things come at an exorbitant rate. Such is 
at present the case in the West. 

A system of protection would remedy this 
evil. Manufacturers would flock in and me- 
chanics abound. These, by consuming pro- 
duce, would enhance its price, and thus ben- 
efit the farmer, while competition would soon 
reduce all productions of art or machinery to 
a fair profit, as cheap or nearly so, as the 
manufacturers of older countries. Our coun- 
try is mostly a new country, and the princi- 
ples we have mentioned above, hold good in 
a great degree to it. We shall soon be able 
to produce articles as cheap as those import- 
ed from Europe, while the encouragement 
we give toa large and industrious clase, con- 
centrates wealth and ingenuity among us, 
and makes a home market for our extensive 
agricultural productions. But if we cannot 
manufacture as cheap in this country aa they 
do in Europe it will be because their system 





of pauper labor competes tvo injuriously with 


our own free and well paid workmen. But 
shall we prefer such labor? Shall we not make 
our country free in all things, and depend up- 
on the hardy sinews, the skill and industry of 
our own independent citizens for our own 
means of comfort, and convenience, and hap- 
piness ?— Boston Traveller. 


— 

CARBON. 
The following table of the quantity of char- 
coal yielded by diffrent woods was _publish- 
ed by Mr. Mushet, as the result of experi- 
ments carefully made upon the small scale. 
He says, the woods before being charred 
were thoroughly dried, and pieces of each 
kind were selected as nearly alike in every 


under :— 

Lignum Vite afforded 26.0 of charcoal of a 
grayish color, resembling coke. 

Mahogany, 25.4 tinged with brown, spongy 
and porous. 

Laburn 24.5 velvet black, compact, ver 
hard. mali 

Chestnut, 23.2 glossy black, compact, firm. 

Oak, 22.6 black, close, very firm. 

Walnut, 206 dull black, close, firm. 

Holly, 19.9 dull black, toose and bulky. 

Beech, 19.9 dull black, spongy, firm. 

Sycamore, 19.7 fine black, bulky, moderate- 
ly firm. 

Elin, 19.5 fine black, moderately firm. , 

Norway Pine, 19.2 shining black, bulky, 
very solt, 

Willow, 18.4 velvet black, bulky, loose and 
solt. 

‘Ash, 17.9 shining black, spongy, firm. 

Birch, 17.4 velvet black, bulky, firm. 

Scottish Pine, 16.4 tinged with brown, mod- 
erately firm 
Messrs. Allen and Pepys, from 100 parts 

of the following woods, obtained the quanti- 


tics of charcoal as under :— 

*® Beech - - - - 15.00 
Mahogany - - - 15.75 
Lignum Vitae - -- - 17.25 
Oak - - - - 17.40 
Fir - - - - 18.17 
Box - - - - 20.25 


It is observable that the quantities obtain- 
ed by Messrs. Allen and Pepys are in gener- 
al less than these given by Mr. Mushet, 
which may be owing to Mr. Mushet not hav- 
ing applied sufficient heat, or operated long 
enough, to dissipate the aqueous matter of 
the gaseous products. 

To those persons who buy charcoal by 
weight, it is important to purchase it as soon 
alter it is made as possible, as it quickly ab- 
sorbs a considerable portion of water from the 
atmosphere. Different woods, however, dif- 
fer in this respect. Messrs. Allen and Pepys 
found, that by a week’s exposure to the air, 
the charcoal of 

Lignum Vitae 


9.6 per cent. 


Fir ° - 13.0 ditto. 
Box - - 14.0 ditto. 
Beech - - 16.3 ditto. 
Oak - - 16.5 ditto, 
Mahogany - 18.0 ditto. 


The following is a tabular view of the vol- 
umes of the different gaves which were ab- 
sorbed in the course*of 24 hours, by one of 
charcoal, in the experiments of M. Theodore 
de Saussure, which were conducted in a way 
likely to produce correct results. Each por- 
tion of charcoal was heated afresh to a red 
heat, and allowed to cool under mercury. 
When taken from the mercury, it was instant- 


ly plunged into the vessel of gas : 
Ammoniacal gas - : - 90 
Muriatic acid gas - - 85 
Sulphurous acid - - - 65 
Sulphurated hydrogen - - 55 
Nitrous oxide - : 40 
Carbonic acid gas - - 35 
Bicarbureted hydrogen - 35.00 
Carbonic oxide - - 9.42 
Oxygen gas - - 9.25 
Nitrogen ° - %0 
Carbureted hydrogen - §.00 
Hydrogen gas - a “Oe 


Neumann, who made many experiments 
on charcoal, informs us, that for the reduc- 
tion of the metallic oxydes, the charcoal of the 
heavier woods, as that of the oak and the 
beech, is preferable, and that, for common 
fuel, such charcoal gives the greatest heat, 
and requires the most plentiful supply of air 
to keep it burning; while those of the lighter 
woods preserve a glowing heat with much less 
draught of air; and that for purposes where 
it is desirable to have a steady and a siill 
fire, charcoal should be employed which has 
been made from wood previously divested of 
its bark, since it is the cortical part which 
crackles and flies off in sparks during com 
bustion, while the coal of the wood itself sel- 
dom does. 

For making crayons of charcoal, the wil- 
low is the best wood that can be employed, 
as the sofiness is uniform in all its parts. Its 
durability may be seen in several of our old 
churchyards, where the letters made with 
lamp-black are still perfect, though the white 
lead with which the body of the stones was 
painted is entirely destroyed. 

This property of carbon is shown, howev- 
er, in a more striking manner by the writings 
that were found inthe ruins of Herculaneum, 
which have retained their original blackness 
for two thousand years. The an -ients wrote 
with ink made from ground charcoal. 


If it be required to purify any .carhonace- 
ous matter, to render it fitter for delicate pig- 
ments, this may be done by first calcining it 
in aclose vessel, and then tixiviating it in 
water slightly acidulated by nitric acid. 

The incorruptibility of charcoal was well 
known to the ancients, and they availed 
themselves of this property upon all impor- 
tant occasions. 


About sixty yearsago a quantity of oak 
stakes were found in the bed of the Thames, 
in the very spot where Tacitus says that the 
Britons fixed a vast number of such stakes 
to prevent the passage of Julius Caesar and 
his army. These stakes were charred to a 
considerable depth, had retained their form 
completely, and were firm at the heart. 

Most of the houses in Venice stand upon 
iles of wood, which have all been previous- 
y charred for their preservation. In this 

country, estates were formerly marked out 
by charred stakes driven to a considerable 
depth into ground.—Ure’s Dic. 

—<f>——_ 


Mechanics, - 


There is no portion of our community hav- 


ing stronger claims upon the sympathy or 
kind feelings of the other, than mechanics; 





country has a more i interest. Our 


respect as possible. One hundred parts of 
f} each sort were taken, and they produced as 


and there is none in whose succese the whole 





soil produces the substantial necessaries of 
life, and the commercial balances that so fre- 
quently oceur and throw every thing into dis- 
order. and confusion, producing pecuniary 
embarrassment and ruin throughout the land, 
are created, not by our want of raw produc- 
tions, but by the importation of manufactur- 
ed articles from abroad—by the employment 
we give the foreign artizan in preference to 
our own, To check these importations and 
reduce these balances is an objecc of first im- 
portance, not only to the real independence 
of the country, but to the security of proper- 
ty and the accumulations of industry; and 
upon our own mechanics we must mainly de- 
pend for effecting these important objects. 
And how littie,is their importance to the coun- 
try considered. Politiciuns may clamor about 
the cause of our revolutions and embarrass- 
ments; economists may theorize about the 
beauties of free trade, and all that sort of 
thing—yet after all, it is because our artizans 
or mechanics are not yet able to compete, 
in all the branches cf the mechanic arts, with 
the foreign manufacture, that these revulsions 
ensue. 
these revulsions fall with peculiar severity 
upon almost the only class who do not con- 
tribute to produce them—upon our mechan- 
ics and artizans themselves. While they are 
straining their nerves to supply as large a 
portion as possible of the domestic demand for 
manufactured articles, the professional clas- 
ses, the merchants, and to considerable ex- 
tend the farmers,are flooding the country with 
articles produced by foreign labor. 

It seems to us wrong, that, in this country 
of theoretical equality, the ingenious fabrica- 
tor of an article of mechanism ehould be pla- 
ced in the social or political scale below the 
merchant, the mere retailer of his wares. Vet 
sO it is; the mere trafficker, who is not re- 
quired to bring an ingenuity or practical skill 
in aid of his business, except so far as may 
be necessary to drive a good bargain, gener- 


ally stands a little ahead of the ingenious, tal-| 


ented, thinking hard working mechanic, who 


has spent years of application, study and toil, | 


to periect himself in his avocation. 

We have often heard it said, and by me- 
chanics themselves, that it was their own fault 
that things were so; that they had opportuni- 
ties for mental culture that were not improy- 
ed; andthat by diligent application of their 
minds, instead of the pursuit of pleasure, they 
would be able to stand along side of the more 
favored classes. This however, is only true 
to asmall extent. Itis not generally their 
fault that they maintain the unimportant. sta- 
tion in society that they do. Many, perhaps 
the most of them, owe their stationn—their 
trade, to early misfortune. How few of them 
had parents to direct their youthful progress 
to the station it is their lot to fill! The great 
proportion of them were orphan boys, who 
were apprenticed rather for the purpose of 
securing them subsistence during boyhood, 
than with a view to the pursuit they were to 
follow in after life—generally with that im- 
perfect education that is procured by a few 
months attendance upon a common school, or 
such as is snatched when evenings are too 
short for work, they commence the struggle 
of life under disadvantages,and what is worse, 
under a consciousness of their existence, 
Without capital,and too ofien without friends, 
their whole physical power is taxed to pre- 
vent an early prostration of the hopes of pros 
perity they had formed; and the few who suc- 
ceeded are indebted to good fortune, and con 
stant unrelaxing industry for their succcess, 

True, there are leisure hours; but it is 
hardly the fault of a man whose hours of labor 
are so many as the mechanic’s must nec- 
essarily be, that the few hours of leisure 
are spent in relaxation, rather than mental 
labor. Some social intercourse is necessary 
for any man; and itis hardly his fault that he 
indulge in it, instead of the closet labor of en- 
deavoring, without instruction, to learn what 
the more favored have learned in their youth 

— ~<a - Tribune. 
CREOSOTE. 

Creosote may be prepared either from tar 
or from crude pyroligneous acid, ‘The tar 
must be distilled till it acquires the consis 
tence of pitch, and atthe utmost till it begins 
to exhale the white vapors of paraffine. The 
liquor which passes into the receiver divides 
itself into 3 strata, a watery one in the mid- 
dle, placed between a heavy and a light oil. 
The lower stratum alone is adapted to the 
preparation of creosote, 

1. The liquor, being saturated with carbo- 
nate of potash, is to be allowed to settle, and 
the oily matter which floats at top is .to be 
decanted off. When this oil is distilled, it 
affords, at first, products lighter than water, 
which are to be rejected, but the heavier oil 
which follows is to be separated, washed re- 
peatedly by agitation, with fresh portions of 
dilute phosphoric acid, to free it from anmon- 
ia, then left some time at rest, after which it 
must be washed by water from all traces of 
acidity, and finally distilled along with a new 
portion of dilute phosphoric acid, taking care 
to cohobale, or pour back the distilled product 
repeatedly into the retort. 

2. The oily liquid thus rectified is colorless; 
it contains much creosole, but at the same time 
some eupione, &c. It must therefore be mix- 
ed with potash ley at 1-12 sp. grav., which 
dissolves the creosote. The upione floats 
upon the surface of that so:ution, and may be 
decanted off. The alkaline solution is to be 
exposed to the air, till it blackens by decom- 
position of some foreign matter. The potash 
being then saturated with dilute sulphuric a- 
cid, the creosote becomes free, when it may 
be decanted or syphoned off and distilled. 

3. The treatment by potash, acid, &e., is 
to be repeated upon the brownish creosote 
till it remains colorless, or nearly so, even 
upon exposure to air. It must be now dissol- 
ved in the strongest potash ley, subjected to 
distillation anew, and, lastly, redistilled with 
the rejection of the first products which con- 
tain much water, retaining only the following, 
but taking care not to push the process too 
far. 

In operating upon pyroligneous acid, if we 
dissolve effloresced sulphate of soda in it to 
saturation, at the temperature of 167° F., the 
creosote oil will separate, and float upon the 
surface, It isto be decanted, left in repose 
for some days, during which it will part with 
a fresh portion of the vinegar and salt. Be- 
ing. now saturated while hot, with carbonate 
of potash, and distilled with water, an oily li- 
quor is obtained, ofa pale yellow color. This 
is to be rectified by phosphoric acid, &c., 
like the crude product of creosote from tar. 

Creosote is sages composed of 76-2 
carbon7-8 hydrogen, and 16.0 0 in 100 
parts, It is an oily looking liquid, slightly 
greasy to the touch, void of color, having an 


acrid burning taste, and capable 
the epidermis in a short jtime. 
a penetrating disagreeable sme] 
highly smoked hams. and, when 
the nostrils, causes a flow of tears 
cific gravity is 1-037, at 58° F, 





And, unfortunately, the effects of 


ence is similar to that of oil of almong, 
has no action upon the colors ef lt 
turmeric, but communicates to whit, yar 
stain which disappears spontaneous|y . rd, 
hours, and rapidly by 
heat. 

It boils withoat decomposition at 490. 
under the average barometric pressure’ 
mains fluid at 16° F.,is a DON-conduct, a 
electricity, refracts light powerful, _” 
burns in a lamp with a ruddy smoky flat And 

When mixed with water at 58° Fj, re 
two different combinations, the first ‘Wag 
solution of I part of creosote in 400 « a, ’ 
the second, a combination of | pe nay 

with 10 parts of creosote. It unites in | 
| porportions with alcohol, hydric ethe; : 
ether, naptha, eupione, 
(&e. 

| . 

| Creosote dissolves a large quantity of 
‘dine and phosphorus, as also of sulphu 
ithe aid of heat, but it deposites the 
part of them in crystals, on cooling, tt cor 
bines with potash, soda, ammonia, lime. 
yta, and oxyde of copper. Oxyde of tne, 
|ry converts creosote into a resinous inary, 
| while itself is reduced to the metallic state 
Strong sulphuric and nitric acids decom)... 
| it. . 

| Creosote dissolves several salts, par 
larly the acetates, and the chlorides o/c, 
um and tin; it reduces the nitrate and acer, 
of silver, 
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It also dissolves indigo blue: a ,, 
_matkable circumstance. Its action upon ap. 
jimal matters is very intere sting. It enasy. 
lates albumen, and prevents the putreflac “ 
of butchers’ meat and fish. For this PUFpose 
| these substances must be steeped a Quarter 
|}of an hour ina week watery solution of ey, 
sote, then drained and hurg UP in the 
airto dry. Hence Reichenbach has jy. 
red that it is owing to presence of creos 
that meat is cured by smoking; but he is y ’ 
correct in ascribing the effect to the mer, 
coagulation of the albumen, since fihring ». 
lone, without creosote, will putrely in thy 
course of 24 hours, during the heats of sup. 
mer. It kills plants and small animals, |; 
preserves flour paste unchanged tor a| ng 
time, 

Creosole, exists in the tar of beech-wood 
to the amount of from 20 to 25 per cent, and 
in crude pyroligneous acid, to that of | }-2 

It ought to be kept in well stopped bottles, 
because when left open it becomes progres- 
sively yellow, brown, and thick. 

Creosote has considerable power upon the 
nervous system, and has been applied to the 
teeth with advantage in odontalgia, as well as 
to the skin in recent scalds. But its medic- 
inal and surgical virtues have been much ey- 
aggerated. Its flesh-preserving quality is 
rendered of little use, from the difficulty of 
removing the rank flavor which it imparis — 
Ures Dictionary. 

—_—< 
From Mr, Taylor's lecture before the Mechanic's 
Institute, New York. 

Tue Ionorant Vorer. Look at the igno- 
rant man! Strong in muscle, furious tn pur- 
pose—he isa Sampson without eyes ; th 
slave of appetite; the dupe of the quack; tie 
thrall of the fanatic; the creature of tnpul- 
ses and impressions; the passive instrument 


n 





in the hands of the political agitator. An ig- 
norant man voting! Holding a ballot kx 


cannot read; carrying it towards the omnip- 
otent ballot-box, to drop it into “the nat.on’s 
sovereignty !! Do you see your relation to 
that man? “He is a partner in this political 
firm; you cannet withdraw from it, or throw 
him out;”’ his lot is your lot--his end, your 
end. An ignorant man voting is like a blind 
physician whe goes up to the bed with a 
great club—he strikes—he may hit the dis- 
ease, he may hit the patient. [Applause and 
laughter.] And how many blows do you 
dedge annually, through the  ballot-box ° 
How long can wecontinue to dodge these’ 
It we do not educate this tremendous power 
of suffrage, like the strength of Sampson, 80 
far from being our protection, it will but serve 
to bring upon our heads, this temple of our 
ancestors.—[ Loud applause. |— We may ‘‘s0 
ahead” with the great mass of ignorance, 
but look out that we break not down midway 
in our career, 
—if2e— 
‘ 
Brick Making: 

A discovery has been made by Mr. R 
Prosser, of Birmingham, which bids fair to 
be attended with important results to the n- 
terests of architecture. The novelty of Pros- 
ser’s process consists in the clay being dried, 
ground to powder, and submitted to pressure 
in metalic moulds, until the particles cohere 
together. As there is no water in com!ina- 
tion with the clay, no drying process 1s ne- 
cessary; consequently the articles made by 
this method are ready to be fired or burned 
as soon as they leave the machine. Owing 
to the great pressure required to cause pa'- 
ticles of clay to cohere together, the arficles 
made by this process have greater density 
than those made in the ordinary way; ty 
are also less porous, and not subject to de- 
cay in wet or frost. In addition to these ad- 
vantages, any architectural device may be 
impressed upon the clay, which, when bur, 
will retain all the sharpness of the original. 
however elaborately finished, By this pr 
cess, bricks may be made in all weathers, and 
with greater economy than by any other p!«" 
known at present. The brick press is work- 
ed by hydraulic pumps, giving about three 
hundred tons pressure, thus producing the 
adhesion and cohesion. ‘The machine deliv- 
ers the brick (four at atime in the prese”! 
machine) ready at that instant for the kiln, 
requiring no exposure to the atmosphere 
dry. The whole operation, from the time . 
putting the powdered clay into the machine 
to the delivery ef the brick, occupies abt 
half a minute. Machinery might readily be 
constructed to procuce fifty bricks a minute. 
—Aliheneum. 


—— 


Rat Roavs.—M. Arago read a commu 
nication before the Paris Academy of Scie" 
ces, from Mr. Nasuryth, an English engineer 
stating that it had been observed on ogee 
lines of railroads in England, that the . 
never rusted when they were traversed °Y 
wagons going always in the same direction» 
but that when they served for wagons £0'0* 
in opposite directions, as in the case af — 
gle line of rails, they became rusted ve"? 
soon —Ib, 7 
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From Our Correspondent. 
Aveusta, Monpay, May, 30th 1842. 

The only news T have to record this morning is 
the final adjournment of the Legislature. That this 
will be good news to the people, all and several, I 
will not assert. 

‘The important business for which the Legisla- 
ture commenced, has been well accomplished. 
Maine has done every thing in her power, to meet 
the proffers of the British Government in the spirit 
of amicable arrangement, and whatever may be 
the result of the negociation, our State will stand 
upon high and honorable ground. 


The Commissioners are able men, and will guard, | from England.—The steamsiip Great Western ar- 


as their own honor, the honor and interest of the 
State—At least we on “ our side,” are satisfied with 
the two selected by “our party,” and we doubt not 
the “other side” has equal confidence in its own 
selection. . 

The members, this morning, are busy in pock- 
eting their pay, and the Treasurer's office is throng- 
e| with creditors, clamorous for the balance due for 
“travel and attendance.” I will give you an ink- 
ling of every man’s character, from the manner in 
which he receives and stows away his lucre.—The 
gentlemanly, and obliging Treasurer, receives eve- 
ry applicant in mildest mood, nor does he suffer his 
usual equanimity to be disturbed by the hurry and 
crowd about him. Onea careful and exact man 
inspects every bill as he counts it and reads upon 
its red face * Augusta Bank,” pay to G. White,— 
«siened” Thos’ W. Smith, President, and endors- 
ed by G. W. Allen Cashier. Nor does the letter 
\ or figure 5 escape his gaze, and the nu:neration | 
process is carefully gone over a second time, that 
errors may be corrected on the spot. The amount 
is then safely laid out in smooth length in the 
« voat skin,” and pocketed for use—That fellow 
who clutches his bill with hurried grasp,only ask- 
ing the clerk that he shall not be bothered, to count 
after him, and crams them into his fob, together 
with knives, bits of pig-tail, five cent pieces and 
“ other small Deer, ” that fellow isa prodigal from 
his birth, and will pay out his portion in less time 
and with less care than has been consumed in the 
acceptation. ‘The crowd increases and the greedy 
creditors bid fair to pump the strong box into ex- 
naustion and bankruptey. A crowd of hungry boys 
round a gingerbread cart on a muster field, could 
not exhibit more eagerness in spending their cop- 
pers for the savory mixture of molasses and flour, 
than the assembled dignity and wisdom of the State 
make parade of in receiving theirs. The scene is 
rich, and should be embalmed by the burin of Phiz 
or Johnston, or is a subject that might well employ 
Owen's finely tempered pen-knife. I have feasted 
on the sight fora brief five minutes and will now 
adjourn to feast breakfast. “Red Back, 
right side up” says a lucky recipient, as he joins 
“ Write side up, on the face, 
” Money is pow- 
Money 
is horse-power.” “'That’s logic, good as comes from 
“Goahead Logic.” “It runs well;” 
“That’s a hard Bill” 
“It will go easy, nevertheless.” “’T'will be mine, 
never-the-more.” “Then make the most of it.” “I 
sorrow most of all that I shall see its face no more.” 
“ You'll know it, when you shake hands with that 
Bill again.” “My hand shakes at the parting, and 
like the man who had the wolf by the ear, I can’t 
hold on and am afraid to let go.” “You'll soon 
settle that bill.” “Tl first setile my coffee.” “Hot 
” «Then fire it off” “I will when in 
cooler mood.” “It burns.” “ Blow it.” It makes 
my mouth blow. “That is returning blow for blow.” 
“Give ita cold blow.” ’T'will blow back like 
blazes.” “ You’rin hot haste.” “I’m getting up 
the steam.” “ Let it of” “’T will burst my blow 
pipe.” “’Twillthen be a smok’d pipe.” “ And 
put the pipe out.” “Givea toast, as “tis the last 
“ Here’s a plate-full.” “ Your sauce- 

“ Your sauce’s out.” “ Will you 
drink atoast?” “Tl eat a platter full.” “Tl 
sive a toast for the Landlady.” “Because the 
Land-lady gives you toast.” “Mine shall be a 
good sentiment, and her’s good bread and _ butter.” 
“Which do you prefer?” “ Both are to my taste.” 
A toast in accordance with my sentiments, should 


on my 


me booty in hands, 

if | can read right the wrile-ing. 

er,” “Money makes the mare go, ergo. 

College. ” 
PS 


“But will soon pay out.” 


” 


coffee. 


morning. ” 


er is full.” 


“ Toast, in accordance with my 
“Pm in love with 


be in good taste. 
sentiments, should taste good.” 
“and I’m in love with Ken- 
“Both are good ”—* enough to 
“What live-ing” “With such I could die 
“T’ve lost my heart ”—* I’ve lost my ap- 
“Tere comes the Judge” “He shall 
“That will fill up the dif- 
and fill the chair.” “ Nature abhors a 
vaccuun ”"—* So dol.” “The Judge will think 
“He wont long, at the rate he is 
“T’m an exhausted receiver.” “ My re- 
ceiveris full.” Tis my last breakfast.” “The 
way you break-fast isthe wayI keep Thanks-giv- 
ing.” “How” “By fast eating.” “Here comes 
Sawig and I’m off,” “ On the stage.” “ Your hand 
at parting,” “ Your hand at Departing” “ You re- 
nain a day after the fair.” “I’m fated to be a day 
a/ter the fair.” 

The members, “like Dives, have fared sumptu- 
ously every day” on Salmon and Salad, and will 
return dainty to their accustomed diet. The change 
from red Salmon to long red potatoes will be more 
sudden than grateful, and time only will reconcile 
the difference, and adjust the exchange. The fra- 
grant Principe will give way to the old clay pipe, 
and the delightful aromatic of the Spanish leaf, will 
be exchanged forthe rank odor of Virginia Pig- 
tail. “Times change, and we change with them.” 

Wonders never cease. No sooner does the Leg- 
islature adjourn than the mammoth swine of Cum- 
berland, “the greatest hog of his age,” exhibits his 
gigantic proportions to the gaze of connoiseurs and 
cross breeders, for the inadequate sum of 6 1-4 cents. 
His weight is advertised as 1175 pounds. I ven- 
ture to say, that Westbrook has never before sent 
so great a Representative to the Capitol. “Old 
Cumberland forever.” The star of the East is 


the Kennebec girls; ” 


} 
nevec 


Salmon. ” 
eat,” 
hi ippy. 2 
petite. 
be Judge between us.” 


ference” “ 


you personal. ” 


filling.” 


surely in the ascendant, and rises with the price of 


lard. The bones and bristles of the community 


have attained a greatly added importance. This 
candidate for popular favor, though unable to run 
on his own hook, by reason of his unwieldy propor- 
tions, is yet being carried by his triumphant ma- 


jority in every section of the State. 


Note.—The above was received too late for our 


last number.—Ep. 
er 


Cerriacration—ALmost.—A fire took place 


covered just in season to prevent any considerable 


ina room in the cotton Factory in this village, ‘on 
Wednesday last, among some cotton, but was dis- 


damage being done. There was a high wind blow- 
ing at the time, and in a few moments more, the 
whole building and many others would have been 
in flames. It was a narrow escape. 


—<Le- 
Don’t MAKE A FUSS. ABOUT A LITTLE Ruvpare. 


We have no idea of it; and shall therefore merely 
remark to the Lady and Gentleman, who walked so 
quietly into our premises,on Sunday evening last, 
and helped themselves to a little sass, that they are 
perfectly welcome to it. We would refer them to 
Exodus XX, 9, 15 and 17th, for further advice. 
——— > —_ 
ArgivAL oF THe Great Western.—Latlest 


rived at New York on Sunday afternoon last, with 
Jondon and Liverpool papers to the 21st of May. 
Some of the papers give great importance to an 
expression made by M. Guizot, in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, where he was annoyed by a debate 
on the budget, aod the badgering of M. ‘biers and 
his party, respecting the quintuple treaty. About 
the Right of Search, M. Guizot is represented to 
have suid— 


In the present state of things, and the actual dis- 
position of the public mind, 1 should deem myself 
wanting in my duty towards the country, were | to 
advise the ratificauon of ihe treaty. 


We cannot find, however, that he stated what the 
government intencs todo, by and by. ‘I'he London 
Sun considers this remark of much unportance, and 
comments upon it as fuliows:— 


So far, then, as regards France, there is an end 
of the controversy. During the life of the present 
veneration, France will not ratify the treaty, nor 
will the United States adopt it. 

W hat, then, remains for Great Britain to do? En- 
force the treaty alone, and, if resisted, declare war 
against France and the United States? Heaven 
forbid that we shou d be guilty of such madness ! 
We have already «xpended more blood and treas- 
ure for the suppression of slavery than sound policy 
and the happiness of tbe African race would war- 
rant. Sir fowell Buxton, tn his recent clever book 
on the subject, distinctly stats that we have given 
ah unpetus to the slave trade, by our expensive, but 
biundering iil-directed efforts to suppress it. 

It may be asked what we would recommend the 
Britis: Government to do in the present emergency. 
We answer distinctly, abandon the treaty altogeti.-| 
er. 





The Northeastern Boundary question came be- 
fore the British Paclament incidentally on the 20th. 
Lord Palmerston, the late Whig Minister of Fore- 
ign Affairs, puttung some questions to Mr. Peel, 
‘he latter stated that the commission sent out to 
this country to explore the line of boundary had re- 
iarned, but he was not ready to lay any report of 
its doings, as there was some plans, &c. necessary 
to complete it. The question and answer were of 
no consequence in any shape. The mivistry will 
not lay any information before the House of Com- 
mons in the present state of the negotiations be- 
tween the two countries. 
The other news by this arrival is devoid of inter- 
est. The subscriptions in favor of the sufferers at 
Hamburgh, in all the European cities, were very 
great.— Boston Courier. 
—atiiiiaate 

CONGRESSIONAL. 
Monpay, May 30.—In the Senate, afier the pre- 
sentation of several petitions, asking for protec- 
‘ion to domestic manufactures. Mr. Benton pre- 
sented a memorial from Vermont, praying for a 
repeal of the Bankrupt Law ; and he took occas on 
to remark that it was his intention, on some morr- 
ing, to bring in a bill in accordance with the de- 
sire of the memorialists. He had been looking over 
the act and had consWered it in all its respects ; 
and he was persuaced that it was not a Bankrupt 
Act within the meaning of the Constituton. He 
believed that it was the duty of Congress to repeal 
it; but, whether it should be repealed or not, he 
was informed by a person on whose information re- 
liance could be placed, that the questior of its 
Constitutionality would be carried tothe Supreme 
Court at its next session.—The Apportionment 
bill was then taken up and discussed the remainder 
of the day. 
Iu the House, Mr. Fillmore submitted a_resolu- 
tion, to take the Army bill ont of cominittee of the 
Whole, to-morrow at five o’clock. 
Mr. Rhett, moved to lay it on the table, and 
called for the yeas and nays, which were ordered, 
and were yeas 100, nays 75. 
Turspay, May 31.—In the Senale,a letter was 
read by the clerk, from the Hon. Samuel Southard, 
resigning his office as the presiding officer of the 
body, in consequence of ill health, Mr. Mangum 
was chosen President pro tem, on the second bal- 
lot, having 23 votes—just the number required for 
a choice, 
Several memorials were presented, by Mr. Mil- 
ler and Mr. Bayard, praying for protection to do- 
mestic manufaetures, 
In the House, Mr. Smart presented a memorial 
from Illinois, asking for a reduction of the pay of 
members to $5, the adoption of the one hour rule, 
and the adjournment of the sessions of Congress 
on the 4th of March. 

This memorial was laid upon the table, as might 
have been anticipaied. 

The House then went into Committee on the 
Army Appropriation bill. Honorable geutlemen, 
of course, did not remain silent. 

Wepvespay, June 1.—In the Senate, the Chair 
presented a memorial from Amos Kendall, repre- 


judgment against him for $11,000 and costs, for 
official acts as Postmaster General. The memori- 
al states that in refusing to pay the allowances 
claimed by these plaintiffs, he acted under the or- 
ders of the President, and in conformity with the 
opinion ofthe Attorney General, and prays relief. 
It was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

In the House, Mr. Saltonstall made an ineffectu- 
al effort to get in a resolution, providing for taking 
up the tariff bill for discugsion on the day succeed- 
ing that on which the debate on the army bill shall 
cease, 

The Speaker presented a letter from the Hon. 
Arthur Middleton, begging the acceptance by the 


as it may think proper. Referred. 
Tuurspay, June 2.—In the Senate, the appor- 
tionment bill was again under debate the whole 


day. 

Ta the House, Mr. Campbell, of Tennessee, ask- 
ed leave to offer a resolution proposing that the 
present session of Congress shall terminate on the 
11th of June inst. Leave was not granted. 

Business in relation to the District of Columbia, 
occupied the rest of the day. 

On Friday, in the Senate, the Apportionment bill 
was again discussed, [n the House, Mr. Sa)ton- 


the mail, in Committee of the Whole. 
——>—- 


and all that, and requesting an introduction. 


a negro boy. 


When he come to pick it up 


acquainted.” 


Rev. Dr. 


|} store. 


senting that Stockton & Stokes had obtained af 


House of a portrait of CoLumsBvus, to be disposed of 


stall made an ineftectual attempt to fix a time for 
action on the Tariff bill, after which the Army Ap- 
ppropriation bill was discussed until the closing of 


Servep nim Ricut.—A graceless scoundrel in St. 
Louis addressed an anonymous letter to a married 
lady, Mrs. Ophelia Fisher, deseribing hers — 

e 
man's name was Holton, and his letter was sent by 
Mrs F sent hitn word that her hus- 
band would introduce him, and left the answer un- 
der the garden fence, as he requested it to be done. 
he was watched and 
recognized. He shortly afterwards received an_in- 
troduction—to a cowhide, in the hands of Mr. Fish- 
er. He did notexpress any desire to be “better 


Marrying Miners.—A jury in the District Court 
of Ageia last week, gave a verdict against the 
oriarty for the penalty £50 (133 33 1-3) 


Boundary Commissioners.—The Governor and 
Council of Massachusetts have appointed the Hon. 
Abbot Lawronce, John Mills and Charles Allen, 
Esqe. to be Commissioners on the part of that State, 
with powers to assent to such arrangement of the 
Northeastern Boundary as may be negotiated re 
the General Government, provided the same shall, 
in their opinion, be consistent with the rights and 


| interests of the State. 


Florida.—306 Troops were to leave Florida last 
Sunday for New York. 


Shameful.—Drowned in Salem, Mr. Elijah Bar- 
nard, aged abovt 40. He signed the Washingtoni- 
an pledge on Wednesday, and had procured a place 
in Danvers to work, but soon afier, having been is- 
duced to drink, he was seen intoxicated, and before 
night was found drowned near one of the wharves. 


Natuan Appieton, Esq. was elected to Con- 
gress in Boston, on Friday, June 3. The whole 
No. of votes cast was 4113—Mr. A. had 2753—Mr. 
Washburn 1234—scattering 127. 


Great Yield of Wool.—A yearling back of the 
Saxony breed of saeep, belonging to Col. Robert 
Alen, recently sheared, gave 14 pounds of wool 

Mr. James Gibbs, of Sugar Grove, a few days 
since, sheared from a yearling buck, of the native 


breed, 12 posnds of wool.— Springfield Il. Journal. 


In endiares—A fire occurred in Charleston, 
(Mass.) on Friday night, that destroyed several hou- 
ses. The fire is attributed to incendiaries—as an 
attempt was made a fortnight since to set fire to the 
same buildings. 


Mr. Arthur M. Higgins, of this city, presented to 
the Cabinet ofthe Mechanic Association, block of 
lignumvite that wassawn open at the block making 
shop of Jonathan C. Taylor, having snugly inclosed 
in a cavity with at least an inch of solid wood on 
all sides four young Lobster shells an inch and a 
half long, and hundreds of very smail ones. The 
grains of the wood, indicated that the cavity had 
been entirely grown over for at least six'y years. 
How came these lobsters in this place ?—Banger 
Whig. 

_—— 

Mr. Avams—Sir—Last winter my littledaaghter, 
aged one year, pu!led a coffee pot full of boiling cof- 
fee off from a stove on to her, and sealded her back, 
arms and one side in a shocking manner, and also 
the back of ber head, and was in great distress till I 
procured a box of Dalley’s Pain Extractor at your 
When, strange to tell, in from five to ten 
minutes after the application, she stopped erying and 
in a very short time was free from pain, and within 
twelve days she was healed and no appearance even 
of a scar remains, excepting on her back which was 
net attended to so much asthe other parts. I know 
of its use in other cases with like success, and I do 
sincerely believe that all that has been said of its 
wonderful healing virtues is strietly true. I would 
recommend to all parents to keep it on hand to be 
applied in case of emergency. WM. P. MORSE. 
Hallowell, April, 23, 1842. 

We cut the following from the American, and ful- 
ly coroborate and approve the statement— 

If Mr. Dolley, who has of late “ raised a breeze” 
about his Pain Extractor, for burns and scalds, raw 
sores, and inflamations of every kind, does net ruin 
his article by offering it for too many things, he 
must makea fortune by 1t—that is, if he stops his 
foolish offers to give it away. That might do to be- 
gin with, but when a salve has wroug!it the wonders 
that his has, it is time to stop and make those who 
ure able, pay for it. Ile may give it to the poor if 
he like, but we think the inventor of such a remedy 
should not always be poor himself. If the faculty 
do not use this remedy in cases of burns, they are 
subject to the charge of the grocest inhumanity. 
Any respectable practitioner who may go to 71 Mai- 
den Lane, and see what we have seen, (and unless 
we have lost our senses, known to be true) they 
must be convinced there is no humbug or quackery 
in this matter,—[N. Y. Express 


Sold by SAMUEL ADAMS, Hallowell. 22" 











Marcie. 
In this town, by Rev. Mr. Bailey, Mr. Orren Wes 
terman to Miss Lydia Howard. 
In Farmington, by Rev. Mr. Rogers, Mr. Frank- 
lin T. Fairbanks, formerly of this town, to Miss Su- 
san Stewart, of F. 
In Dixfield, Mr. Sylvester Kidder to Miss Ruth 


B. Hatchinson. 








DKED, 

In Dixfeld, April 28, Mr. Barnabas Kenney, a- 
ged 68. He was one of the first settlers of that 
town, and for many years a much respected citizen. 
In Dexter, Hon. Seba French, aged 69. 
In Foxcroft, Mrs. Lydia, wife of Mr. Wm. Pratt, 
aged 41. 
In Milford, on the 15th ult. Joseph Butterfield, 
Esq. aged 86 years. He was one of the first set- 
tlers in that town, and among the earliest emigrants 
into the county of Penobscot. 
[n Skowhegan, 22d ult. Mrs. Betsey, wife of Mr. 
J imes Malbon, aged about 50. 
= ——= 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, May 30. 
1842. [Reported for the Boston Duily Advertiser & 

. Patriot]. 
At market 250 Beef Cattle, 12 pairs Working 
Oxen, 15 Cows and Calves, 800 Sheep, and 106U 
Swine. 
Prices—Bref Catlle—We quote to correspond 
with last week, A few extra $6 00; first quality 
550; a5 75; second quality 5 50; third quality 
475 a 5 235. 
Working Oxen— Sales at $80, 90, 95, and 98. 
Cows and Calves—Sales at $22, 25, 28, 30, 35. 
Sheep—Sales of lots from 1 50 to $3 00. 
Swine—Lots to peddle at 3a31-4c for Sows, 
and 4a 41-4c for Barrows. Large Barrows 3 a 
31-2c. At retail frem 4 to 5 1-2c. 


Wanted Immediately, 
N APPRENTICE to the Printing business at this 
LA office. 





























Notice. 
“ persons indebted to the subscriber, either by 
£% Note or account, whose term of credit has expir- 
ed, are requested to call and adjust the same without 


delay. B. H. CUSHMAN. 
May 27. 21 


For Saie, 


LARGE assortment of Hard Ware, Cutlery, 
£& Nails, Glass, &e. by 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
21 





May 27. 
A New & Positive Cure for the 


SALT RHEUM, 


AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISORDERS. 


ONES’ DROPS FOR HUMORS, a safe and inter- 
nal remedy for Scrofula and diseases of the skin, 
such as SALT RHEUM, LEPROSY, SCALD 
HEAD, ERYSIPILAS, and all kindred diseases, 
external and internal. 

Those afflicted will do well to examine the ample tes- 
timonials of Physicians and others_ in the hands of Sam- 
vel Adams, Hallowell ; Henry Smith & Co. Gardiner; 
Juiius Alden, Waterville; J. E. Ladd, Augusta, where 





referred to, who have experienced its happy effects in 
this place. 

It seldom, if ever having failed to perform a most 
satisfactory cure of the varioas loathsome diseases for 
which it is designed— where the directions accompany- 
ing each Bottle have been faithfully followed. 

Don t fail or delay in cal ing, seeing, reading and en- 


and thereby find the same wonderful effects as mualti- 
tudes of others. For sale in this place b 


r STANLEY & CLARK. 
Winthrop, May 27, 1242. 3m21 


Freedom. 





claim aone of his earnings nor 
tracting after this date. JOHN 
Attest—Lyman Rawson. 


CHARDSON. 











fixed by law for marryinga minor. 


Rumford, May 21, 1842. 3w28 


the medicine can be foand, and where persons can be 


quiring for yourselves. You will be induced to try it 


soy may certify that I have given my son, Apren 
G. Ricuarpson, his time unti! he is twenty-one 
years old, to act and trade for himself, and that I shall absolutely necessary to 


any debts of his con- | ‘®0°TS St? apesar inti Cpe ARK | 


| For Sale, 
F » Pork, Rice, Corn, Rye and Barley, 
ae. by CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
. 24 





ape mPoriant to Fariiers. 
’ ONMOUTH MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
r ANCE COMPANY has been in operation over 
pan oe has paid all its losses, (amounting to about 
8 sepa oneness to assessmnents. 

? Rs :--N. Pierce, President. 1. N. P t 
T. Chand ; ler, J. M. Heath, Monmouth; Joel Smal’ 
Wales; Solomon Lothrop, Leeds; N. Frost, Liich- 


= mprectore. A. Starks, Secretary. C.J. Fox, 
Amount of Property insured, about $1,206,900 


No. uf Policies issaud, about 2,500 
Am't of Premiam notes in deposite, about $50,000 
Cash on hand; $600 
} T ant insures dwelling houses, household 
urnitare. and barns, (in the 
for the term of toar Aeon, SPER SEA Myriad Gre 
Jona. M. Heath, I. N. Prescott and A. Heath, Mon- 
mouth; Oliver Bean, Readfeld; Sam'l Holmes, Pera; 
liver Prescott, Vassalboroagh; Wm. Wilson, Rich. 
mond; B. G. Prescott, Phipsbarg : Benj Hatch, Dresden; 
are authorized agents for this Company. 
Per Order JONA. M. HEATH, Agent. 

Monmouth, April 22, 142 £16 

— 


The Waterviile Iron Manuiac- 
turing Co’s Cast Iron Plouchs. 


AVING improved our facilties for making our 
CAST IRON PLOUGHS we are enabled to offer 
them manufactured in a superior style, and from the 
best materiale at reduced prices. ‘These Ploughs have 
been long and extensively used in Maine, Vermont and 
new Hampshire, and are universally acknowledged to 
be the strongest and most durable Ploughs in use.— 
Every part of the wood works being the best of west- 
ern White Oak, 

We have no inducement to use any but the hest of 
timber, as our contract with the person who supplies 
is, to pay for none but the best, leaving us to be the 
jadges as to quality. We are thus particular in calling 
alfeation to the timber of our ploughs, from the tact 
that there are many kinds of Pioughs for sale made of 
red oak. Weare aware that there is an objection 
sometimes made against buying Cast Iron Ploughs, 
from the fact that the points or shares are soon worn 
oat, and there is mach difficulty in obtaining new ones, 
as many ofthe Ploughs offered for sale are manufactured 
oat of the State, and the farmer if obliged to lay by his 
Plongh for the want of a share, or some other part of 
the iron work. This objection we have obviated, first, 
by keeping a general assortment of Shares and other 
irons with each Agent where the Ploughs are kept for 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Shares 





twice or thrice as durable as any othor kind. These 
Ploughs are warranted to be of sufficient strength to 
perform the work for which they were intended, and 
any failure by fair usage will be promptly made good. 
Thousands of testimonials from practical farmers, 
and agricultural! committees, where these Ploughs have 
obtuined premiums could be here inserted relative to 
saperiority of form, material and workmanship, but 
these Ploughs are too well known to render them nec- 
essary. 

Any one unacqnainted with them are referred to 
those who have used them. These Ploughs are for sale 
by the following Agents, and at the Factory at Water- 
ville, Me T’. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutchinson, 8. 
Hartford, ;1. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & Loring, 
Buckfield ; John Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac Tyler, 
Weld ; Wm. Dickey, Strong; 8. Gould Jr. New 
Portland ; C. Thompson’ NV. Hartford ; O. Bolster, 
Rumford point; Smith & Steward, Anson; C. 
Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ Sangerville ; C. 
W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. Solon ; I. Vick- 
ery. Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; J. Harvey, 
Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy, Pittsfield : 8. Chambers, 
Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, Worridge 
wock ; J.Gray, Madison: Kidder §& Arnold, E. 
Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ;C Cochran, East 
Corinth ; F.T. Fairbanks, Farmington ; 8. Mor- 
rill, Dixfield ; C. H. Strickland, Wilton ; J. Covill, 
Wilton Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Par- 
ker, Bloomfield ; 1. Thing, Mt. Vernon ; L. Da- 
vis Readfield ; J. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Eveleth, 
Monson ; C, F. Kimball, Dover ; E. G. Allen, 
Stetson ;F. W. Bartlett, Harmony ; Gould & Russ, 
Dexter ; A. Moore, St. dibans : E. Frye, Detroit 
Soul & Mathews, Clinton ; Ding!ly & Whitehonse, 
Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Canaan; L. Bradley, 
Mercer ; Bullen & Prescott, ew Sharon ; F. A. 
Betman & Co. Dirmont ; F. Shaw, China; L. 
Crocker, Sumner ; J. Whitney, Plymouth ; Johr 
Blake, Turner. CALVIN MORRILL, Agent. 
August 26, 1841. 35, uf. 


- HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 
De. S. O. Richardson’s Concentrated 


sherry Wine Bitters, 
UT up in octagon Bottles; and the ingredients to 
make the same put up in pressed packages ; for 
sale by ail the Druggists and most of the W. 1. Goods 
Dealers in Boston and vicinity. Also by mv agents in 
all the principal towns throvghout New England and 
the Southern and Western States. 
ZS HALL BARRINGTON, corner of Sackville 
s'reet, Halifax, is general agent for the British Prov- 
inces, 
P. 8. BARNARD, W. G. SKINNER and PERRY 
MORSE are my only aut!orized travelling agents. 
OFFICE, 15 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON. 
75 cents per Bottle ; 5) cents per paper. 
The following are selected from a- large number of 
Editorial notices. 
From the Dover (N. H1.) Gazette. 
Dr. Ricnarpson’s Bitters.—In our columns 
may be foond an advertisement of the Vegetable Bitters, 
prepared by Dr. 8S. O. Richardson, of South Reading, 
Mass. ‘I'hey are, as said to be, undoubtedly composed 
ofa variety of valuable and purely vegetable matter ; 
and from our own experience, as well as others, we can 
speak highly of their renovating and invigorating et- 
fects upon the system. We have a good opinion of the 
bitters, as they are not a quack nostrum, but d'scover- 
ed, prepared and vended by a regular Physician, a grad- 
uate of the College of our own State and who has said 
but little in the way of puffing them himself, but leaves 
it to those who try them to judge themselves. For the 
diseases that many are liableto in the spring and sum- 
mer, suchas Debility, Dyspepsia. Billious and Nervous 
Complaints, &c. we do nothesitate to say that these 
Bitters will be found a safe, agreeable and effectually 
Testorative. As good healthis one of the greatest of 
earthly blessings, we would early advise those laboring 
under such diseases, to make a trial of Dr. Richardson's 
Bitters ; they can do no harm, and may do mach good, 
as we are confident in many cases they have. Vegeta- 
blesand vegetable medicines are unquestionably the 
most congeuial to the baman system. 
From the News-Letter, Exeter, N. H 
{> Richardson's Bitters, advertised in another col- 
umn, are highly spoken of in this vicinity by gentlemen 
who are not in the habit of drinking bitters, (any more 
than the good girl was of going to meeting,) for the 
PLEASURE of it. We have no taste for these things 
ourselves, being quite bitter enough a ready, without 
the aid of rue, wormwood or quassia. Nevertheless, 
if afflicted withthe prevalent diseases enumerated in 
the advertisement, and obliged to become either a 
‘pill swallower’ ora bitter-bibbler, we shouid te in- 
clined to call at GRANT’S, and inquire the way to 
‘Health and St h’ of Doctor Richardson. 
From the Bristol County Democrat, Taunton. 
RicHaapson’s Birrers —Ofthe numerous med 
icines which are advertised in our paper from time to 
ume, we pretend to know bat \ittle—their virtues mast 
be known only to tqose who have made use of them. 
Bat with Dr. 8. O. Richardson’s Bitters we are some- 
what acquainted—These Bitters we used inour family 
last summer, for general debility and headache, and 
much relief was derived fromthem ‘Those who may 
be subject to nervous headache, will find the Bitters 
very beneficial—they proved so in the case to which we 
refer. 
For sale wholesale and retail at his office, 15 Hano- 
ver street, 


From the Barnstable Patriot. - 
‘HEALTH anv Strenotn !’—To regain p of at 


serve these, is the great desideratum. 


know of, will do it more this warm weather 
than ‘Dr. Richardson’s Sherry Wine Bitters.’ Try 
"em —the strictest man need not be afraid 


of the alcohol in them—Tiere is no more of it than 
« the srinit of 


For sale ion Winthrop by STAN 





and other irons in such a manner as will render them |. 





Prime Groceries. 


Mot astes, Tea, Coffee, Double refined, sing'e 
and powdered Loaf Sugar; Havanna brown and 
Porto Rico do. Ground and unground Spices, Old Cav, 
and Sweet Leaf Tobacco, yellow and. black Souff in 
bottles and jars, Preston's psepared Cocoa, Saleratus, 
Corn Brooms, Floor Brushes, &e. Ke. 

_ The above Goods, with many others not here men- 
tioned, will be sold cheap for cash at 

STANLEY & CLARKS, 


NEW SPRING AND SUMMER 
GOODS. 


° —~ subscribers having formed a connection in trade, 
under the firm eof CHANDLER § CUSHMAN, 
and just received their Spring Steck. offer to their 
friends, former customers and public generally, a 
very extensive assortment of Fashionable Goods, con- 
sisting in part of 
Rich Figured and Plain Silks. 
Figured, Plain Mouslin De Laines and Challies. 
English, French and Anerican 


PRIWVTS, 


Selling at Great Bargains. 
Plain and Printed Lawns for Bonnets and Dresses, very 


low. 
Wkite Goods. 

Bishop Lawn, Book and Swiss Muslin, Cheeked Mus. 
lin and Cambric, Lace Stripe, a new and beaatiful ar- 
ticle. White Cambric, Plain and Figured Lace, Edg- 
ings and Insertings, &c. 

Shaw!s—Shawis. 
Silk, Mohair, Edinboro’ and H ighland Shawls. 
Satin, Chally and Pic Nic Searfs 
Handkerchiefs. Pongee, Raw Silk, Flagg, Spitt!e- 
field, Linen, imitation do. and Cotton Handkerchiefs in 
great variety. Hosiery and Gloves, a good assortment 


VICTORIA ROBES, White Linen, &e. 
BROID CLOTHS. 


English and American Broad Cloths in almost every 
variety of shades and quality, from $1,50 to $6,00 per 
yard. Cassimeres, Satinetts, Beaverieens, Gambroons, 
together with a large assortment of THIN CLOTHS 
for Boys’ wear. 

Warp Yarn of the Lewiston Manufactory. 


Vesiings. 
Satin, Silk and other Vestings. 


A large assortment of Tailor’s Trimmings. 


Domestic Goods. 
Kennebec and Western Brown Sheetings and Drill- 
ings, Bleached Sheetings and Drillings. Strive Shirtings, 


Bed Ticking, Knitting Yarn, Ladies’ and Children’s Kid 
SHOES. 


Ribbons, Shel! and Horn Combs, Bead Bags, §c. 
ALSO, 
A good assortment of 
China, Glass and Crockery Ware. 
All the above, togethers with others too numerous to 
mention, will be sold as low as at any other Store in 


Kennebec. Purchasers are invited to call and exawine 
for the:nselves. 





SAM’L CHANDLER, 
BENJ. H. CUSUMAN. 
May 27. 21 


Se er ey | 

A large supply of School 
Books Stationery Br Pa- 
per Hangings, constantly on 








hand, by 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
21 
Notice. 


pD® CLARK not liaving made the arrangements 
which he sometime since contemplated, will 
bot remove from Winthrop at present. He there- 
fore begs leave to tender his thanks to his old friends 
for their encouragement, and would inform them 
and the public, that he may be found at D. CARR'S 
Hotel, where he will be ever ready and heppy to 
wait upon them whenever they may desire bis ser- 
Vices as Physician or Surgeon. 


Winthrop, June 1, 1842. 22° 


‘The Lewiston Falls Manufae- 
turing Company 


yur Maaufactare Weel into Cloths the ensuing 

year for customers at the following prices, or oa 
— or on as favorable terms as shali be dove else- 
where, 

Cussimeres from 40 to 50 cents per yard. 

Common Fall Cloth 30 to 37 1-2 

Blanketing (whole width) 83 to 35 

White Flannel 17 to 20 

Colored do. 25. 

Colored and Pressed 25 

Satinetts 30 to 37 1-2 and find warp. 

And we shall endeavor to have the work as wel! done 
(t+ say the least) as shall be done im any other estab- 
| lishment in oar State. 
| Epwarn Mircuett, Esq. of Winthrop, will re- 

Ce ve Woo! and deliver cloths to customers in hia vicin- 
ty. JOUN M. FRYE, Agent. 

Lewiston, May 30, 1842. 22 


To the Honorable W. Emmons, Judge of the Court 
of Probate within and for the County of Kennebec, 
HE petition & representation of Joanna Har- 
nis, Guardian of Rezina Harris and Moses |. 
Harris, minor children of Moses L. Harris, late of 
Greene, in the County of Kennebec, deceased, res- 
pectfuily shews that said minors are seized and pos- 
sessed of certain real cataté, situate in said Greene, 
and described as follows: being the Homestead 
farm of their late father, that said estate is unpro- 
dugtive of any benefit to said minors and that it will 
be for the interest of said minors, that the same 
should be sold and the proceeds put out and secur- 
ed on interest. She therefore prays your honor that 
she may be authorized and empowered agreeably to 
law to sell at public or private sale the above deseri- 
bed real estate, or such part of it as in your opinion 
may be expedient. Allis respectfully submitted. 
Joanya Harnis, 
County or Kenyesec,ss —At a Court of Probate, 
he'd in dugusta on the last Monday of May 1342, 


On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered. That notice be 
given by publishing a copy of said petition, with thie 
order thereon, three weeks successively in the Maine 
Farmer a newspaper printed in Winthrop, that all 
persons interested may attend on the last Monday 
of June next, at the Court of Probate then to be hol- 
den in Augusta and show cause, if any, why the 
orayer of said petition should not be granted. Such 
notice to be given before said Court. 
W. EMMONS, Judge. 
Attest: FRANCIS DAVIS, Register. 
A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest: FRANCIS DAVIS, Register. 














N ACKEREL, Coidfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Rice, Corn and Rye, 
STANLEY & CLARK. 


Pitts’ Machine for thrashing 
and Cleansing Grain. 

HITS Superior Machine may be had at the Machine 

shop of Benj+min and Davis, at Winthrop Village 
Maine, where first rate machines are kept constantly 
for sale. ‘The long experience of the inventors in the 
practical operation of these machines, has enabled them 
to render it still more darable and perfect than any 
heretofore mad», and al! who are in want ef such an 
article, are assured that Pitts’ Patent is the only Ma- 
chine that has ever succeeded to the performance of 
the work intended, to the general satisfaction ef all 
who have purchased or employed it, in this or any oth- 
er country. ‘The anxiety manifested by Land Sharks 
to Pirate this Machine by making slight alterations 
proves conclusively that the principles on which it per- 
forms the work, are more desirable than any heretofore 
known. 
The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing 
machines made in imitation of Pitts’ Patent, as all who 
make or use, machines infringing on Pitts’ Patent, 
will be delt with according to law. 
Benjamin and Davis are authorized to eel! the excla- 
sive right to ase Pitts’s Machine for any towns in Me., 
where the same is not already sold. 
Benjamin and Davis are also prepared to farnish 
Pitts’ 2 horse power. ‘This Horse Power is acknow!l- 
edged by all who know iis merits, to be the best Power 
that is now in use in this State, and those who are in 
want will find it profitable te purchase this Power in 
preference to any other. 
All or any of the above can be had on apvlication 
to Benjamin and Davis on the most reasonoble terms, 
who are duly authorized to sell Pitts’ Machine for 
thrashing and cleansing grain. H. A. PITTS. 
Winthrop, May 24, 1841. 


tee Hreading in the West. 


OR sale at the Maine Farmer Office * Bee Breed- 
ing in the West, by T Arriecs.” 
This little work isan excellent treatise; fuunded on 
nature and common sense, it is valauble fur the Bee 
Breeder the world ever.—Price 25 cents. 
—ALSO:— 
WESTERN FARMER & GARDENERS ALWVAN. 


For sale by 











The engravings and the chapter on Hogs which it con- 
tains are worth more than that—eall and bay ene. 


~ Wotice. 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN 
offer for sale a general assortment 
of Oils, Paints and Medicines. 








ei pe sth GY 7. . 21 
Turner Village Woolen Cloth 
Manufactory. 


VHE SUBSCRIBERS having established them- 
selves at this place under the firm of MORRELL 
COLE, & Co. for the purpose of manufacturing Woo! 
inte Cloths for customers, solicit a liberal share of pat- 
ronage. 
They have put their Machinery in tbe most thorough 
repair, and employed the most experienced workmen, 
and are determined to spare no pains to please those 
who favor them with their eastom. 

PRICES FOR MANUFACTORING. 
Cassimeres, from 40 to 50 cts. pr. yd. 
Common Falled Cloth, so“s74"% * 
Satinetts, and find warp, 
Blankets, and White Flannel, 7206 “°° 
Colored Flannel, 
Colored and Pressed Cloth, 25 se Fan 

They have on hand, and will continue to keep @ good 
assortment of CLOTHS, to give in exchange for Wool 
Particalar attention will be paid to Wool Carding 
and Cloth Dressing ; and they hold themselves respon- 
sible for all damages. ‘ 
Prices for Carding 3 cente per |b. Cash on delivery. 
“ Oiling, 2“ ‘ “ 
If paid in Produce, 31-2** te 
If charged on account 4. No variatiens from these 


prices. 
For Dressing Cloth 6,10 17 





Molasses— Molasses. 


be in the County. ALSO, 


ACK fer 1842, by the same 4uthor—Price 26 cents. | 


cents per yard ; sabject 


ulations of the Wool. 
> Spgs. OF ine MORRELL COLE, 
CYRUS COLE. 
Turner. May 184 330 


Hogsheads Molasses for sale by the 
C od Saad ation. at as good bargains as cen 


2000 Ibs. Havana White, Brown and Porto 





Feathers, 

— at great bargains by 
CHANDLER § CUSHMAN. 
May 27. 21 


Wanted, 
3906 Ibs. Butter, in exchange for goods, 
at fair prices. ' STANLEY § CLARK, 


Thompson’s Rakes.— 


7 doz. Rakes, just received, and for sale by 
STANLEY & CLARK. 


Fer Sale or Exchange. 

THE subscriber offers for sale the FARM 
on which he now lives, in Winthrop, 
about 3-4 0fa mile from Winthrop Vil- 
lage, onthe stage road from Augusta to 


Portiand, consisting of 130 acres of land, well wooded, 
well watered, and in a high state of cultivation; a large 
two stocy house, two barns, and all other necessary 
out buildings, all of which are in good repair. Said 
farm is complete as to fences, mostly wall, a good or- 
chard, &ec. Infact, itis as geoda furm, and is as 
pleasantly situated, as any in the County of Kennebec, 
and just such a farm as one would wish, who wants all 
things about right. Call at the premises, and see for 
yourself, 

The farm will be exchanged for a good vessel of from 
80 to 100 tons burthen, and not over four years old; 
or the payment, otherwise, will be made easy. 

—ALSO— 

Situated ia Lincolnville, on French's Beach, 4 acres 
of land, on which is a good two story brick house, fit- 
ted for store and dwelling, in good repair ; a one and 
a halfstory dwelling house, new and well finished. 
| There is also a wharf between 300 and 400 feet in 
length, with a break-water which makesa safe harbor 
—with two lime sheds upon the same—and two Lime 
Kilns with a shed, formerly owned by McKoy and 
Hartshorn. There is a good ship yard, where vessels 
are built, and are easily got off. They will be sold 
cheap, and the terms of payment be made easy to the 
| parchaser, 

Also, opposite the above property, a two story 
wooden house, built for store and dwelling. nearly new 
and well finished, with a good brick-yard, and 18 
acres of land—formerly owned by Enos & Ansel Up- 




















For farther information respecting the above proper- 
ty, apply to CHARLES RICHARDS, Lincolnville, 
or to ISAAC MORSE, Winthrop. 


Th yi 

NEW SPRING GOODS. 
A large assortment of Fresh Spring Goods as 
can be found in Kennebec, and will be sold 
as low, at retail. 

Cheap lot of Dry Goods. 

4000 yards PRINTS from 5 1-2 ¢ to 30 per 

yard. 
200 yards splendid M. De Laines. 
100 * Printed Lawns. 

Fig. and plain Allepines, Silk Shawls,LacejVails, M. 
De Lains Shaw!s & Handkerchiefs, Mohan 1-2 Shawls 
and Gloves, Men's black silk and pocket Handkerchiefs, 
Ladies white and colored Cotton Hoes, 

do. white and black Silk and Cotton Gloves, 

do. light drab and black Silk for Dresses, 

Umbrellas, and so on. 

ALSO, 
A beautiful article of VELDVETEEN for Gents 
Summer Coats and Pants. 
14 ps. Broad Cloths. 
Blue, black, brown, mixed, drab, green, blue black, 
olive, &c. different qnalities and prices. 
ALSO, 
A good assortment of 
CASSIMERES & SATTINETTS, 


Brown Sheetings and Drillings, 
Indigo and mixed do. 
Together with a good assortment of 
SUMMER CLOTH for boys wear. 
400 Rolls PAPER HANGINGS, Looking 
Glasses, Crockery and Glass ny are. ‘ 
i and sale at the Bri tore, 
‘aly aot STANLEY & CLARK. 
Winthrop, May 12, 1842. 


Lime, Plaster and Shingles 


For Sale 
orSeleby = ZR WHITMAN, Jt. 
WINTHROP, April 27, 1342. 








——, 











will be appointed in all the principal towns 
lols Garde dee 3m19 


Winthrop, April, 27, 18432. 





Rico SUGARS, 10 ONDLER & CUSHMAN. STANLEY & CLARK 
May 27 21 EEP constantly on hand, a gen pee 
7 DRY GOODS, CROCKERY AND G i 

Clocks! Clecks!! WARE, Lats Goons + GROSEEIEA, HA > 

R S. . 

aerate: ; : E STUFFS, &. 

ITMAN, Jt. CINES, PAINTS, & DYE 
reas At the Brick Store, Winthrop. 


7 

















carelessly replied, pointing to his sabre that 
hung against the wall; ‘a mere accident that 
soldiers are every day liable to, and which 


‘I appeal to my friend here who made it,’— 
answered the young seldier which a shudder 
ran over the ladies as they glanced at Clif- 
ford. 

‘A mere flesh wound, and is doing well | 
assure you,’ was the reply to Charles, ap- 


knocked at Mrs. Hazlewoud’s and made him- 
self known as the bearer of a message from 
Charles, informing them that he had been 


severely wounded, und was a prisoner, and 


dance of the messenger, he assured her she 
might do in safety. The man produced a 
passport from Cornwallis, and played the 
part assigned him so well, that not a suspi- 


and although she was sensible of the danger- 


cion passed the mind of Ellen or her mother; 


Clifford was unmoved. ‘You have not 
my dear Ellen made sufficient allowance for 
the pressure of the circumstances. Much 
as I respect your brother’s bravery and hon- 


correct,” 

“Charles will defend his honor with his 
life,’ said Ellen. 

**In the field he undoubtedly would, but | 
am obliged to say there is little chance of his 
ever again joining his rebel countrymen.” 


and before to-morrow’s sun rises you are 
mine, and that on my own terms—remember, 
it will be on my own terms.’ 


eyes were downcast, her head was bowed on 
her white hand; and when, after a moment, 
as she heard the door close, she raised ber 
eyes and wiped away the tears that almost 
blinded her, to her great relief she saw that 
she was left alone. 





Millinery and Dress Making 
M*. BENJAMIN bas the pleasure to inf , 


; rse.’ Ellen trembled, when she saw the expres- Ladies of Winthrop and vicinity, tha 4. 
Tr ne acames the wound in not se-|entreating as a favor that Ellen would visit|or, | am compelled, by the decision of the| sion of ferocious licentiousnes his counten. | established herself in the village, in de, Poe fie ha 
vere,’ said Mrs. Hazlewor d. him before his death; which under the gui-| court martial, to believe that the charge was|ance assumed; but she-replied not. Her | occupied by Miss Dinsmore, for the y 


: PUrpose of ; 
on the above business, and assares them that nny. - 
» Xer. 


tions on her part shall be wanting to give them sat 
tion, both as it regards her work and panctoality whee. 
She has just received the latest New York and R 
ton Fashions for Bonnets and Dresses, and every»... 
made in the newest style. 7 Srtiele 
Winthrop village, May 29, 1842. 


<iieiadiaeio® oe lagna 6w29 
=a ous nature of the undertaking, her jove for} ‘What am I to uuderstand bp these words?’ Never to Ellen and Charles, did a day a — . 
a that your friend?’ enquired Maria seri-| her brother did not permit her to hesitate;— said Ellen, turning pale. pear to haste away with such fearful fapidity The Plo w 
POETRY. ousty ; Af be could strike you with his sword | aud as soon as some refreshments had been) ‘This isa subject on which I would wil-| and as the evening came on, the latter could| 7, pik has been awarded the GREA 
he shall never be my friend.’ provided for the messenger, and she had ling’ avoid explanation ; but’—he hesitated. plaialy see from his window the preparations number of Premiums! TEST 
For the Farmer § idvocate. ‘My sister does ‘not understand the casu-| made a few hurried preparations they set out. . acy me not in suspense, I can bear the making for his execution. It was an inex- 
: SLANDER. istry of war; or perceive, that because men They had rode many miles before day began | worst,’ eagerly interrupted Ellen. pressibly bitter moment. Life, with its ten 


——~yS2aQerE——_™ 





A! who would live if Friendship were deni’d, 
If every heart in selfishness were tied, 

No kindred sympathies within the mind, 

No mutual loves nor mutual pledges bind. 

Or who would live, or wish to live, stil! more, 
Where jarring discord keeps perpetual roar, 
Where envy, jealousy, and bitter hate, 

Roll round in bosoms at a boisterous rate. 


But thanks to heaven ; that this is Freedom's land 
Where we may live; led by no Tyrant hand, 
And when our sky sheds down no peaceful ray, 
*Tis at our option then, to go or stay. 
‘Unfettered here, may friendly feelings flow 
Though dire injustice strikes a venomed blow, 
slander weaves a dark and frightful pall, 
Her heaviest curse will on the slanderer fall. 


~~ MISSCELLANEOUS. 











are sometimes enemies, there is no necessity 
for their being always so,’ said Hazlewood 
to the officer. 

‘She is quite pardonable,’ replied Clifford, 
as he kissed the reluctant girl; then pulling 
off a handkerchief that was tied areund his 
head—said, as he pointed to a deep sabre 
gash in it—‘you must allow my sweet girl, 
that since your brother cut this, he is at least, 
as bad as I am.’ 

‘No—you are a royalist, and an enemy to 
my country, and my brother is not;’ auswer- 
ed Maria. 

‘Rebel to the very core!’ said Clifford with 
a bitter smile, as he released the girl from his 
arms, and the conversation was turned into 
another channel. 

The fatigue of the day, added to the ef- 
fect of the wound he had received made it 








The Hazlewood Family. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION . 


“Alas, what lofty devotion—what blissful recol- 
hopes—what unsullied love— 
what pure affection—what radiant patriotisin—has 
been swallowed up by thee, thou unrelenting 


lections—what hig 


past. ANON 


*‘O mother they are coming, they are com- 
ing!”—shouted little Maria Hazlewood, as 


necessary for Clifford to retire at an early 
hour, and left Charles at liberte to explain the 
manner in which he became acquainted with 
that officer at the siege of Charleston, their 
meeting at the Cowpens, and the desperate 
conflict that ensued—the wound he himself 
had received, and the manner in which he 
fortunately disabled, disarmed and made him 
a prisoner. ' 

‘And why has he come here with you?’ as- 


to break, and while they were joined by an- 
other horsman who appeared to be travelling 
the same road with themselves, Ellen’s sus- 
picions were excited by the pains her guide 
took to avoid those places where their appear- 
ance might have attracted notice. Some tri- 
fling reasons were aesigned for this course; 
and it was net until the forenoon was far ad- 
vanced, that they paused for the first time at 
a -mall log hut in a thick pine wood, that 
Elien’s fears were converted into reality, by 
the appearance of the detested Clifford to 
assist her in alighting. Ellen rejected his 
offered hand, and entered the hut. A chill 
of horror passed over her as she saw ftom its 
dessolate appearance that it was uninhabited, 
and the fell conviction that she was in the 
power of a villain flashed upon her mind. 

‘«Where is my brother?” demanded Ellen, 
turning to Clifford. 

**Your brother is not here, but you shall 
soon have the pleasure of seeing him, and 
that too, safe and well.” 

‘‘Safe and well !”’ repeated Ellen, fixinga 
searching look on the royal officer, who met 
it unmoved, 

‘*VYes, dearest Ellen, both, though a pris- 
oner ;—forgive nfe, Ellen,” he continued as 
he attempted to take her hand ‘‘if to obtam 


‘You must be-sensible my dear girl,’ he 
proceeded'‘that such a violation of the laws of 
was could not be overlooked; the fortune of 
war threw your brother into our hands, as 
well as several others equally culpable. It 
was deemed necessary.to make an example; 
lots were cast,and it fell upon your brother.’ 

‘And the penalty is death !’ said Ellen, in 


a voice which emvtion rendered scarcely au- 
dible. 


‘It is.’ 

‘O my mother!’—was all that the distres- 
tressed girl could utter fur some minutes. At 
last she collected strength to enquire wheth- 
er there was no hope for him. 

‘I fear not,’ was the reply. ‘The case is 
clear, and it is the opinion of the court that 
an example is indispensable, though all re- 
gret that it should have fallen to so young 
and gallaut an officer as Lieut Hazlewood.’ 

‘You can save him—you will save him— 
you will not see him die for such a trifle— 
remember he saved your life.’ 

‘I am sorry to say,’ replied Clifford coldly, 
‘that all my tnfluencé has already been exert- 
ed in his favor, but in vain.’ 

‘Do not despair—pleae for his sake—for 
my mother’s—for my owna—they cannot re- 
fuse to hear you.’ 


thousand charms—-the claims of his mother & 
sisters—and, more than allthose of his coun- 
try,—came over his mind with such painfsl 
distinctness, that he wept, and, had Ellen 
repeated her offer that she had before made, 
he might have lived. It was but a moment, 
however, andthe proud consciousness of in- 
nocence, and reliance on the justice of his 
country, enabled him to rise above his fears 
and his regrets. 

The place selected for his execution, was 
on the verge of an open pine wood, at a little 
distance from the garden walls; and as the 
decending sun cast its last yellow rays on the 
green tree tops, the roll of the muffled drum, 
and the slow and heavy tread of the troops 
that had been drawn out for the occasion, 
announced to the prisoner that his hour had 
come; and, surrounded by bayonets, he pro- 
ceeded to the designated place. The grave 
was already dug; and as it was evidently the 
wish of the royal officers to make as deep an 
impression as possible by the death of the 
rebel, however unjust his sentence might have 
been, the ground was throunged by an im- 
mense multitude, both of citizens and soldiers, 
who were not on duty. When Charles arri 
ved, a deep and suppressed murmur ran thro’ 
the crowd, but this expression of pity was in- 
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Boston Agricultural Ware 
Eiouse, and 
SEED STORE, 
Quincy Hall, South Market Street, Boston, by 


Rugegtes, Nourse .Wason, 


Connected with their long established and well knoion 
Plow and Agricultural Tool Manufactory, at 
Worcester, Mass. 


Their long and devoted attention to the improvement 
and manufacture of Plows, with their practical and 
experimental knowledge of Plows and Plowing, to 
gether with the ad ption of their pecaliar machinery 
[vot yet used by others) for despatch ia making, and 
precision of the wood parts of the plow. enables then, 
to offer to the FARMERS and DEALERS those of , 
superior and of the mest approved construction, and , 
greater variety than can be obtained elsewhere, amon, 
which are those avapted to all kinds and conditions , 
soil, and modes, netions, and principles of plowing 
and culture throughout the United States. They were 
the firs! who lengthened and otherwise so improved 
the form of the Cast Iron Plow, that it takes up jhe 
farrow-slice with the greatest ease, bearing it equally 
and lightly over the whole surface of the mould. board 
—tarning it over flat, with the least possible bendy 
and twisti' g, and preserves it smovth and anbrok: hy 


h flying into the apartment where her | ked Ellen. the company of one I shall ever love, | have] ‘Though I fear it will be useless, I shal! |stantly silenced by the guard. The file cf — er ae og and of course requiring 
cae tak yaks: were reneerwn tea: her| ‘Because he was not exchanged; and as| been compelled to resort to stratagem; and| comply with your wishes, but it must be on| men was drawn up for his execution; a vener- oe en ueenee are COMPered 
’ 


dark hair floating loose around her white 
neck—her blue eyes sparkling with pleas- 
ure—and her fine countenance lighted up 
with animation, as she tLrew herself into her 


mother’s arms. 


the happy girl, as she hastened down the 


avenue to meet her brother. 


“Heaven be praised!” said Mrs. Hazle- 
wood, asshe heard the welcome news; and 
the quick flush that passed over the features 
of the eldest sister, the beautiful Ellen, told 


plainly that Maria’s intelligence was no less 
egreeable to her. 


The two last dayshad been days of fearful 
anxiety with the Hazlewood family. They 
had heard of the conflict and victory of the 
Cowper’s—the defeat and flight of Tarleton’s 


invincibles, as they had hitherto been defea- 


ted—and the part that Lieutenant Colonel 
Washington’s troops took in that brilliant af- 


But 


fair, was proclaimed by every tongue. 


in that gallant troop, was a son and a friend; 
and was it not probable that among the brave 


with all his heart in the service of his country, 
and fell, mortally wounded, in the disastrous 


of the bravest in Washington’s daring band--- 
the dark-eyed Ellen, now sixteen----and Ma- 
ria, a bright, innocent, playful creature, five 
When the British army threa- 
tened the occupation of Charleston, Cupt, 
Hazlewood’s family removed to their planta- 
tion, on the main branch of the Savannah, 
If their 
residence here was marked with appearance 
of that splendor and wealth to which they had 


years of age. 


about forty miles above Camden. 


there wasa probability that I should be unfit 
for service a month or two, he chose, instead 
of following the retreat of the army, to come 
home with me on his parole of honor, 1 deing 
security for his appearance.’ 


allow me to hope the sight of you: brother 
will not be the less welcome because obtaiu- 
ed through my means.” 

‘*My brother needs not my presence un- 
der such circumstances, and | must insist on 





‘I know sister,’ said Charles, as he gaily 
tapped his sister’s cheek, ‘that you would 
much rather have s¢en Arthur, but he is in 
pursuit of glory and fame, and when he has 
acquired enough, he too shall come and see 
my Ellen.’ 

A deep blush which suffused with crimson 
the countenance of the beautiful Ellen, was 
all the reply she made to her sportive brother. 

A week, a month passed away—the wound 
in the head of the royal officer was healed, 
and he was able to join in all the amusements 
which Charles projected in and out of doors 
To acommanding appearance, Cornet Chif- 
ford added a winning mauner, which when he 
chose he could mingle with the attractive 
frankness of a soldier, and even the republi- 
can Maria, began to regard him with less 


ion of Mrs, Hazlewood; but in spite of his 
endeavoursto please, there was one of the 


rior he assumed, she could discover traces of 
the unprincipled villain, the profligate liber- 
tine. Though he strove with all the art of 
which he was master to make a favorable im- 
pression upon her heart, to his mortification 
he found she was invulnerable, and while he 
was in his heart cherishing the most dishonor- 
able intentions, he found himself more and 
more fascinated by her charms. Still there 
was in his language, and in his eye, that 
which alarmed Ewen and induced her, while 


/you so easily; but you may rely upon the 
word of an officer, and a gentleman, that in 
the camp of his Majesty’s troops, you shall 
be perfectly safe.” 

Ellen’s remonstrances were unavailing, 
and she was compelled to proceed; and while 
treated with much respect by Clifford, she 
trembled for the result. Once with her 
brother she determined to appeal to Clifford's 
superiors, confident they would never refase 
protection to innocence, or fail to deliver her 
from the power of a man she believed capa- 
ble of any enormity. 

During the journey and after their arriva! 
at the little village in which the royal army 
was encamped, Clifford saw that nothing was 
wanting to make Ellen’s situatien as agreea- 
ble as possible, although it was easy for her 


dy; and when she remonstrated with Clifford 
on the subject, and reminded him of the treat- 


to see him, except in the presence of Clifford, 
or one of the guard. 

Though clifford had now succeeded in get- 
ting Ellen within his clutches, th> difficulties 
in his way he found were not all overcome. 
She refused for a moment to listen to his fine- 
spun falsehoods—she treated his professions 
of love with contempt, and offer of marriage 
with indignant silence. The building in 
which Clifford resided, and served as a pris- 


the condition that if lam successful, you will 
grant me one favor—one request.’ 

‘Ask any thing—any thing consistent with 
honor—any thing a sister’s love, a sister's 
gratitude can perform, and it shall be done,’ 


sent to be mine!’ 

Ellen, in the earnestness of her entreaty, 
had drawn towards him—her graceful neck 
was bent ferwards--her dark eyes, in which 
‘ears were trembling, were fixed—fixed anx- 
iously upon Clifford, to catch the last words 
of hope he might utter : but when she heard 
his reply she recoiled as though she had sud- 
denly trod upon a snake; and with a shudder 
exclaimed—‘Never, never!’ 

‘Ellen,’ said Clifford, in a tone of assumed 
indifference, ‘in this affair I shall not attempt 
to influence your feelings—vou will see your 
brother and it will be for you to say, whether 
he lives or dies.’ So saying helef{ her, and 
she was soon summoned to the chamber in 
which Charles was confined. 

The sentinel who was stationed at the 


behind her, she found herselfin the arms of 
Charles, and pressed to her bosom. 


er, my, country,—yet, thank heaven, I fear 
not death.’ 

Ellen’s heart sunk within her; she could 
not see a brother so young, so full of bright 
hopes and high expectations, go down to the 
grave, when by sacrificing herself she could 
save him to her family and her country. Her 
resolution was instantly taken—‘ No Charles, 
you must not, you shall not die—another 
victim will be found,’ 


able clergyman had administered the conso- 
lations of religion, and he was directed to 
kneel to meet his fate. To do this,or to be 
blindfulded, young Hazlewood refused; and, 
with his hands folded on his bosom, stood 


with the pale and beautiful Ellen on his arm, 
was observed approaching. Passing through 
the guard, who stood with their arms at rest, 
Ellen no sooner saw Charles than she threw 
herself into his arms; and with all that pas- 
ionate eloquence which belongs to woman 
besought him to live. 

‘That you may become the slave and vic- 
tim of Clifford’s vile passions?’ said he, in a 
tone which reached only her ear. 

‘Oh God; no, never!’ she hastily exclaim- 
ed: but when you are safe, I can die, and 
my’— 

‘I know what you would say, my dear sis- 
ter,’ said Charles, tenderly kissing her, as he 
interrupted her words; ‘‘but I must not hear 
them now: heaven will bless and keep you— 
farewell!’ Then releasing her arms, he turn- 


But the fearless girlclasped her arms 
around his neck, and placing herself between 


three of his ready minions. ‘Tear them 
apart!’ he sternly repeated, as he saw that 
reluctance was evinced, and that all around 
were sensibly affected by the spectacle of 
generosity and affection before them. 

The peremptory tone in which he spoke,had 
the effect of rousing the attention of some of 
his followers, and the rough hands oftwo or 
three of the soldiers, were already on the fair 
girl,—when a sudden shout was heard onthe 


of an admixture, (known only by the manufacturers 
of several kinds of saperior iron—it is this which girs 
them so much celebrity for superior strength and dy. 
rability. 

Within the last year [1841,] they constructed and 
added to their assortment foar sizes of Ploughs pecu- 


Oct. in Massachosetts, and other States where they re. 
ceived the universe} approbat'on of agricul'urists, nd 
the Committees, and where were awarded the first, 
and in all thirty-one Premiums for the best work 


| performed by Ploughs made by Ruggles, Nvurse § 


Mason. 

The American Institute, at theic Fair, held at New 
York, for the whole Union, and the WV assachusetts 
Charitable Association, at their Fair, held at Boston 
each awarded to Raggles, Nourse & Mason, Medas 
for the best end most perfect Plows; and at many 
Plowing Matches, Fairs, and Exhibitions in Mossa- 
chusetts and other States, diplomes and the highest 
premiums have been awarded for their Ploughs, by 
Commitiers, and the universal approbation of their 
performances, by the congregated practica’ Farmers. 

At the Plowing Matches of the Agricultural Socie- 
ly, in the justly celebrated Agrica!tural Covnty of 
Worcester, in 1837, ‘32, ‘39 and ‘40, all the Prew- 
iams for the best work in the field, were aword d to 
competitors using Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's P.ows 
and although their Plow failed to receive the awerd 


men who had sealed the victory with their| dislike than she at first felt. Carefully avoi-| to see that she was under the strictest surve- door had, it is evident, received his instruc- | ed to the officer of the guard, and said in aj\% a rye yng rprmye 8 the en at gw 

F : : : tes : : < : + . : : f . . . , . «7 | Cester. in the Autumn o ), they nevertheless, he 

! blood, Charles or Arthur had fallen? ding all mention of topics that might give pain illance. ,' he found her brother not only a eons, for he oe Ellen to pass without a| voice, vem as when in his father’s house, ‘] the Aigher cutiatastion of cccing ff the (mine) pren- 
Captain Hazlewood, had early enlisted he succeeded in securing the favorable opin-| prisoner? hut to her surprise, in close custo-| question—and while the door was bolted | am ready! 


iums for the best work in the field, carried off by nine 
different plowmen, who performed their work with 
nine different Ploughs, made by Ruggies, Nourse & 


; : ; - igo . ri , i “ ‘Ee ’ ; ‘ : ; - e 4 . : Mason, running side by side, competing for the prem- 

attack on Savannah. He left one son and family that continued to regard him with on ment he had experienced when in her broth Ellen,’ said he I must die. The influ- | her ery and the file of men. de clared she eee ee pee ~~ 

two daughters; Charles, who, although | trust and aversion, That one was the lovely|er’s power, he answered that circumstances| ence of a few cowardly tories has been too| would die with him. It was in-vain that ee ee es oot MS sataks of 

i scarcely twenty, inherited his father’s spirit, | Ellen, who could not help fancying that/he could notthen explain, rendered such a|much for innocence; and though I would | Charles remonstrated; she was immovable. caatelt’ thatthe aakl nine premiame were awarded by 
and had already distinguished himself as one through the polished and gentlemanlike exte-| measure necessary. She was not permitted | willingly have lived for the sake of my moth-| , Tear them apart!” cried Clifford, totwo or | 


two full committees (of seven each) of the most inte'l- 
igent and practical farmers. (whose occupation best 
qualifies them to jadge correctly in such matters) and 
who were selected from different parts of the county, 
and appointed by the Trustees of the County Agricu- 
tural Society. 

Raggles, Nourse & Mason have at considerable ex- 
pense imported from Scotland, one of 

Smith s Deanston Subsol Plow, 

the only genuine plow of the kind in the U. States, and 
theonly kind approved in England or Scotland, from 
which they are now making the same kind so siinpli- 
fied and modified and at sach redaced prices, (preserv- 


. ‘ . . é . ‘ . ae ‘ “ . liarly adapted for t er Green “ward, (and have 
, «Who, my dear Maria, are coming?” ‘I do not like him, 1 can see in his counte-| being permitted to return immediately to my | exclaimed the fair girl in breathiess eager- inotionless as a statue. ; mata! a sin Staten Ganent Plee ") eben peo | 
“Wh : brother Cheries and Arthur, I saw | nance that he hates our cause and country; | home,”’ replied the undaunted girl. _ | mess. a The fatal moment had almost arrived, when proved at several of the Plowing Matches in Sept. and ' 
them fn Ps hill beyond the river;” replied I wish he had not come here.’ | **No, Miss Hazlewood, I cannot part with} ‘It is said in a few words; you must con- | the gate of the garden opened, and Clifford, 
? 


been accustomed in the city, it was worthy ile} on for both Charles and Ellen, was at alit-| Charles looked her wildly in the face for aj verge of the wood, mingled with a scream | jng the principle entire,) as renders them adapted to i 
the amiable family that made it their home. she avoided him as much as possible, to hint tle distance, from any other, although con-| moment, as if he-would read her inmost soul: | from the sentinel at that instaat, the terrible | the use of oar own Country, and they are strongly rec- > 
The neat, low, white buildings, rose at a con-| her dislike to her brother. _ _ {siderably within the line of sentries and out-|‘‘Accursed wrhetch he!” he exclaimed, ‘I see | cry of ‘The rebels!’—the revels!’ was echoed 7 ed a a. tae binds ¢ 
siderable distance from the highway, on an ‘Give yourself no uneasiness about this | posts around the British camp.—There was|the whole. That villain, Clifford, has pro-|tromevery quarter. All eyes were instantly c eitivators, thres wre arrows, various ‘York ie 
: : i royalist,’ said Charles, ‘to k, aye to think : : : “beet, : not be | turned te 0 of which harns, most approved Grain Cradles, New R . 
eminence covered with fruit and forest trees, | TY . es, ‘to speak, aye to think |a fine garden attached to it, and in this, as a| cured my condemnation; and thinks that by a party of horsemen which had burst patterns—Seed Sowers—Corn Plaaters—Corn Shell- 
and the‘wild grape vines which threw their|4isrespectfully of you, shall be as much as/| mark of particular favor, Ellen accompanied | playing with my love of life, to obtain you on | from the wood, aud with their sabres flashing | ers, several kinds—Hoes, a large variety—Shovels, % 
luxuriant tendrils from one to the other, had, | bis head is worth.’ : by her female attendant, was allowed to walk; | his own terms—but I would sooner be drawn | around their heads, were bearing bown all be | from the best manafucturers—Spades, large and toy— g 
in the course of years, covered the carriage Clifford was aman too well versed in du-| the high picketted fence being deemed suffi-|in quarters, than live to see you the slave— fore them like a torrent. They stayed not to | Transplanting ‘Trowels—Ladies’ Weeding do—Saws, 7 
plicity, to excite needless alarm, whatever 


way that led from the gate, to a continued 


bower. 


plain and river, in front ofthe buildings, 


this hour the sun threw its last rays uver the 
successive ranges of blue hills that rose in the 
west—the river lay in the vale like a broken 
thread of silver,—now hid by the sycamores 
and red cedars that fringed its banks, and 
now sparkling in the bright rays—the low, 
soft, soothing tones of the wood dove, aud the 
clear magical notes ofjhe mocking bird, min- 
gled in sweet concert in the oak, locust and 


magnolias, that surrounded the mansion 


and every thing seemed combined to present 


a picture of perfect quietness and beauty. 


*‘What is the matter with you, my dear EI- 
Jen!’ said Mrs. Hazlewood, alarmed at the 
paleness of her daughter, who had been wat- 
ching with intense interest the two horsemen 
as they crossed the plain and were now as- 
with the de- 
lighted Maria, laughing and prattling between 


cending the eminence on foot, 


them, 


‘It is Charles, but not Arthur,’ replied El- 
len, as she turned away from the window to 
conceal an emotion she could not suppress ; — 
but there was little time for explanation or 


conjecture, as at that instant the door opened, 
and Ellen was c 


as he pressed her hand. 


‘My dear mother, Ihave the pleasure of | ¥00d’s horse was shot under him, and he 


presenting to you Cornet Clifford, a British 


officer; ‘jsaid Charles, as he led the stranger 


forward. 


‘And your prisoner you ought to have ad- 
ded,’ said awe with a smile ashe retur- 


From {the house, through the open- 
ing trees, might be seen the hills of Santee, 
the meandering Catawba, and, at a little dis- 
tance below, the road that led to the low 
country as it decended a hill, and crossed the ; inguls 
At}or his unbounded licentiousness. 


to the bosom of her 
brother; while her mother shed tears of joy, 


black designs he might meditate. The youn- 
ger son ofa respectable English family, he 
had chosen the army for a professiou, and 
attached to the light troops under Tarleton, 
none were more distinguished for his bravery, 
From the 
moment he saw the beautiful Ellen Hazle- 
wood, he had marked her for his victim, and 
his resolution did not falter when he saw she 
was the pride of her brother, and the loved 
one of all around her. He knew that he was 
disliked by her, and he exulted in the tho’t 
that while he humbled the proud girl, a deep 
blow would be struck at the happiness of some 
ofthe sturdiest rebels in Carolina. In the 
midst of his pains, however, he received a 
notice of his exchange, and a summons to join 
Lord Rawdon at Camden. Charles, although 
his arm was not entirely healed, was unable 
at the prospect of active service to re:nain 
idle, and soon after Clifford departed, has- 
tened to join his corps under Washington. 
In the rapid succession of marches skirmishes 
and battles that ensued, Clifford though he 
did not forget the prize he was stil! determi- 
ned to possess, found notime for maturing 
his projects; and a blow fromthe sabre of 
another of Washington’s troops, at the hard 
fought battle of the Eutaw Springs, at once 
banished the recollection of Ellen, and every 
thing else from his head, fora while, in that 
struggle Col. Washington was wounded, and 
fell into the hands of the royalists, and ina 
furious onset torescue him, young Hazle- 


> 


shared the fate of his superior, by} being 
made a prisoner. When-after the lapse of 
two days Clifford recovered his reason, and 
found that Charles was a prisoner, and in his 


cient security against any attempt at escape. 
One mild afternoon, just as the sun was set- 
ting, Ellen and her servant observed an old 
woman on the outside of the garden, who ap- 
peared to he wailing their nearer approach. 
“It’s Peggy McFarlan,” said the girl, as 
Ellen enquired whether she knew her; ‘‘and 
she lives by furnishing the officers of his 
Majesty with such vegetables as they will 
purchase and she can procure.” As they 
come up to to the enclosure, E!len perceived 
she had some clusters of wild flowers and 
and sweet smelling herbs which she offered 
to sellthem. In the one wiich in consider- 
ation of a few pence, she handed to Miss 
Hazlewood, the latter observed her lip a 
small piece of paper; and while the eyes of 
the attendant were directed another way by 
the woman, Ellen managed to read as fol- 
lows:—“‘you are in the power of a villain, but 
despair not—your motions are watched by 
those who will save vou at every hazard: 
trust in heaven, be firm, and you are safe.” 
This scrap of paper was signed ‘‘A. L.,”” and 
with emotions which almost overcome her, 
Ellen, having first fang the woman another 
piece of money, and told her when she had 
any thing else to sell she should be glad to 
see her, followed the attendant to the house. 
She found Clifford within, who requested a 
few minutes conversation with her, Ellen 
seated herself in silence. 

‘It has fallen to my lot to be the bearer 
of unpleasant tidings at this time,” said he, 
as he seated himself near her; ‘“‘you have not 
I presume, seen your brother to-day?” 

‘*No, he told me yesterday that he was to 
appear before a court martial as a matter of 
form, preparatory to his discharge from con- 
finement - and I have been hou:ly expecting 


the wife—of that vile man.’ 

‘Do not, my dear brother, talk so wildly; 
you know not what a sister’s love will enable 
her to endure: think of you mother.’ 

‘Not another word, Ellen, if you love me; 
my mind is made up; ifthey choose to put 
me to death, God will avenge my blood; and 
my friends I leave to the care of heaven 
That hypocrite dared to bint to me the terms 
on which my life could be spared—they were 
rejected with disdain—they will ever be re- 
jected.’ 

The distressed girl was aware that expos- 
tulation was useless; she could only pray 
that heaven would avert the threatened evil; 
and the hour having expired, she was sum- 
moned by the sentry to leave the chamber. 

‘I shall see you once more,’ said Charles, 
as he kissed his sister, and led her to the 
door; ‘and then, at to-morrow’s sunset, I 
shall show them how a rebel can die.’ _ 

Ellen, at a late hour, retired to her room, 
but not to sleep; and alter passing the night 
in framing a theusand resolutions to save her 
brorher, she arose early in the morning to re- 
fresh her wearied spirits by a walk in her fa- 
vorite garden. The sun was rising clear 
and bright; all the various and confused 
sounds of a large encampment, the rattle of 
drums, the neighing of chargers, the hasty 
galloping of horses, and the march of guards 
to relieve the outposts, all mingled at once, 
gave an air of activity to the scene, that 
ill accorded with the state of dejection under 
which Ellen labored.— Gladly would she have 
met the old woman again, that she might 
have communicated to her the perilous situ- 
ation of her brother; but she too, Ellen tho’t 
had deserted her, and again she summoned 
all her fortitude to meet the evils she consid- 


kill; those of the multitude that could not get 
out of the way, were trampled beneath the 
feet of their horses; and before Clifford could 
credit the evidence of his senses, the fiery 
horsemen,which were instantly known as part 
of Washington’s daring band, were upon him. 
Jammed together by the rush of the crowd, 
the guard could make no resistance : they were 
swept away by the torrent—and a blow from 


‘the sabre of Arthur Lee, cleft Clifford's head 


from his shoulders,& cut short the order which 
was on his lips, ‘Shoot the dammed "¢ 
an order which was intended to ensure the 
destruction of both Charles, and his sister. 
What had passed was the work of a moment— 
in another, Charles was mounted ona fresh 
horse; the half insensible E\len was in Lee’s 
arms, and the whole party disappeared by the 
same route, and as rapidly as they had advan- 
ced. So daring was the attack, that the Bri- 
tish legions, of which the fallen Clifford was 
an officer, and which was instantly under 
arms, conceiving it impossible that so hazar- 
dous an exploit would be attempted unless 
backed by a formidable force, lost so much 
time in reconnoitering, that, aided by superior 
knowledge of the country, Lee and his rescu- 
ed fiiends got off safe, and without losing a 
man. 

The remainder of our narrative. may easily 
be conjectured. No sooner had the surren- 
der of Cornwallis secured the independence 
of America, than Charles and Arthur hasten- 
ed to the happy quiet of their home, where 
the union of the high-minded ard heroic Lee, 
with the beautiful and constant Ellen Hazle- 
wood, united in still closer ties these respecta- 
ble families. Happy in the love and respect 
of all around them—with a consciousness that 
the smile of an approving heaven were over 








of varieus kinds— Straw Catters—Fie!d Rollers—Grass 
Shears, French pat.—Border Shears, French pat.— 
Gardon Reels and Lanes—Picks and Mattochs—'lree 
and Floor Scrap-rs—Riddles and Scives—Bark Mulls 
—Sogar Miils—Winnowing Mills—Ulay and Manoro 
Forks—Saw Horses—Garden Rakes—Hay Koives— 
Axes and Hatchets—Patent Axe Haadles—Curry 
Combs—Siekles—Vegetable Cutters—Seythe Sn: aths 
—Scythes, of various kinds—Scythe Rifles, Derby's 
patent—Scythe Stones—Ox Yokes and Bows— 0x Balls 
—Bash and Bill Hooks— Dirt Serapers—Bal! Rings— 
Revolving Horse Rakes—Hand Rakes—Anti-Fricvon 
Rollers— Ship Scrapers—Grindstones, and rollers—Do 
Cranks—Peat Knives and Spades—Chains, of al! kinds 
—Ilron Bars—Charn Drills—Wheel Barrows—Tr°ns- 
planters— Budding Knives—Praning Knives—Hovey * 
Straw Catter. - 

tc New crop of GARDEN and FIEID SLEDS 
direct from the growers. 7 

Plows tor sale at the principle Tewns and Villages '9 
Maine. 

Boston, April 9, 1842. Omnis 


Lewis’ Arabian Bair ii. 
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NFORMATION respecting the virtues ef this hig)- 
ly esteemed Oil, was obtained of an Arabian, an! 
afier saccessfal experiments, the subscriber is induced 
to bring it before the public, folly assured of its in'riase 
worth and its ability to sestain itself among the" 
merous competitors for pablic favor. It fixes the Hair 
when inclined to shed ; restores the color when foded j 
moistens it when dry, and restores it to a bealthy s\#'° 
In cases of recent Baldness where the roots of the hat 
are not entirely dead, it will invigorate [them and ar 
duce a uew growth, and is a preventive to Baldness. !t 
is a lubor saVing article, as the hair will keep '" v1 
place longer and look betier than it otherwise wou 
Wigs and Top Pieces, Ladies’ Puffs and Curls, avd ev 
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|) ‘ ; power,, his joy was unbounded; for having |to | led to him.” ed inevitable. em—Arthur and Ell j ery kind of artificial Hair, Locks of hair kept as ™& 
Ta ned the salutation of Mrs. Hazlewood, him at his disposal he felt certain of being Zesameeniiindia your brother was one of *"Tn the vera of the forenoon the detested Tins of oning their ae eys = pees mentos of friends are mach improved by it, a 
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